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INTRODUCTION. 



On perusing, some time since, the " Random 
Recollections of the House of Lords," the 
thought struck me that a similar sketch of the 
leading speakers at Exeter Hall might not 
prove unacceptable to some members of its 
religious and charitable institutions. 

There are many such, who, owing to their 
non-residence in London, have no opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the manner, 
style, and appearance of those persons whose 
reported speeches they peruse with both plea- 
sure and profit. 

I well remember the interest with which, in 
my earlier days, before I had ever seen Exeter 
Hall, I have read the public addresses of our 
nobility and popular clergy, and anxiously 
endeavoured to picture to myself the manner 
of the various speakers, tlieir -petsonftsiX ^Y^^-sax- 
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which the principal religious and charitable 
meetings of London are held. 

Of these, Freemasons' Hall has been the 
longest used for the purpose ; and was, during 
many years, the place of meeting for the 
Bible, Church Missionary, and oth^r societies. 
The Dissenting Missionary institutions met 
in the largest of their own chapels, but socie- 
ties belonging to the Established Church, or 
of general interest, always occupied this beau- 
tiful hall. 

It is, indeed, the most beautifiil room of the 
kind which I have ever seen. Its proportions 
are accurate and symmetrical; its vaulted 
roof is adorned with radiating and richly re- 
lieved figures, and bounded by a massive cor- 
nice. There are handsome pilasters and 
columns at each end of the room, and those 
near the entrance support an orchestral gal- 
lery, containing a fine organ. 

Several full-length pictures of royal and 
other celebrated Freemasons are placed in the 
compartments of the panelled walls, which 
add greatly to the fine appearance of the 
interior. 

The platform is erected at the upper end. 
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This hall is capable of containing 1600 per- 
sons, but as such accommodation was even 
then very insufficient for the numbers who 
wished to attend the meetings, ladies were 
excluded from those of the Bible Society ; and 
at the Church Missionary, and other popular 
anniversaries, the crowd was overwhelming. 
This was peculiarly inconvenient to the Chair- 
man and speakers ; for as the room was 
always filled long before the time for opening 
the proceedings, and there is no entrance to 
the platform but through the body of the hall, 
the difficulty of reaching the chair, and the 
speakers' seats, was extreme. 

It was therefore determined, about the year 
1828-9, by some influential persons, to enter 
into a scheme for building an immense edifice, 
wjiich should contain a room large enough to 
hold any meeting, however numerous, with a 
smaller hall for lesser audiences, and a variety 
of committee rooms and offices, to be occupied 
by several societies, then crowded into the 
house. No. 32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
and in other private buildings. 

The site of Exeter Change, in the Strand, 
was selected, as central and couxem^w^^ ^"^^ 
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the fabric, known as Exeter Hall, was com- 
pleted in 1831. 

It is a large building, but from its very 
narrow frontage towards the Strand, is likely, 
at first sight, to disappoint those who come to 
London with their ideas of its exterior formed 
from what they have heard of its interior di- 
mensions. It has scarcely any visible front, 
excepting a lofty entrance, between two hand- 
some Corinthian pillars; so that many per- 
sons, who have intended to visit it, have 
passed by its entrance without perceiving that 
any public building was near them. At those 
hours when any large meeting is assembling 
or dispersing, few can mistake Exeter Hall; 
the living tide, which then pours in or out of 
its doors, is generally such as to impede the 
free passage of the Strand on that side; and 
the line of carriages, which extends far along 
the street in front, and up to the side entrance, 
is equally striking, when any great assembly 
is expected to break up. 

The grand doorway, in the Strand, leads 
into a wide interior space, from whence as- 
cend two curved flights of stairs, one on each 
side, which meet in one broad straight flight 
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above, leading to the great hall, and under 
the junction of which opens a spacious pas- 
sage. This joins, at right angles, the passage 
from the side entrance, so that the ground 
plan of these passages resembles a capital T, 
with rooms opening on each side of the upper 
line. 

On the lower floor are the smaller hall, (a 
room said to be capable of containing 1000 
persons, the gallery included,) the offices of 
the Reformation Society, that of the Protes- 
tant Association, &c., with a room now called 
the Directors' Room, in which those com- 
mittees, whose offices are in distant parts of 
London, assemble to proceed to the hall, when 
they hold their public meetings there. The 
back-stairs, leading to the raised seats, gal- 
leries, and platform of the larger hall, and 
also round the gallery leading to the first floor 
offices, are situated behind the rooms Nos. 8 
and 9, occupied by the Reformation Society, 

The large room of Exeter Hall was built 
to contain 4000 persons, with a splendid range 
of raised seats, to the left of the main en- 
trance, a spacious area in front of it, and a 
platform, which of itself will a(ico\xv\svQ<ia.Vfe 
500 persons, to the right. A\. \\ie\i^eVL ^1 n^^ 
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platform were formerly two sunk galleries, 
like the side-boxes of a theatre, which were 
opened or closed at pleasure, by means of 
moveable planks, which may be put aside 
during the progress of a meeting. They are 
now thrown completely open. The platform 
itself is elevated about six feet above the floor 
of the area, or central seats, and is finished in 
front by a handsome iron rail ; the large and 
ornamental bars of which, placed about one 
foot from each other, are connected at top by 
a thick mahogany spar. In the centre of its 
front row stands the chair, which in form 
much resembles that of King Edward the 
Confessor, in Westminster Abbey. It is of 
handsomely carved mahogany, with massy 
open elbows, and is cushioned, in the seat 
and back, with purple leather. Its dimensions 
are very large, and any gentleman of small, 
or even of moderate size, who may preside, can 
never be said to fill it. Very few chairmen 
appear to advantage there ; some seem lost in 
it, others, at a loss how to occupy it, and 
where to sit in it, whether backwards or 
forwards, upright or lounging, to the right or 
to the left. Those who have seen it tenanted 
hjr Lord Winchelsea, will agree that few ait 
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there with greater dignity, or appear more 
advantageously to themselves. 

To the right and left are common mahogany 
chairs for the speakers, and behind these are 
rows of high-backed benches, rising gra- 
dually above each other, and intersected by 
two flights of steps, which extend from the 
firont row up to the entrances at the back. At 
upper corners are covered staircases, commu- 
nicating with these entrances, the tops of 
which formerly joined the sunk galleries, and 
were often occupied -by rows of ladies^ more 
adventurous or less punctual than the rest. 
The platform is nominally appropriated to 
gentlemen, but the more curious sex seldom 
£ul to get admittance there, in limited (or 
sometimes in large) numbers. 

This original plan of Exeter Hall was, how- 
ever, found insufficient to accommodate the 
overflowing audiences who crowded thither; 
and in 1834-5, a large and heavy gallery was 
erected at the back of the raised seats, sup- 
ported by the four massive pillars which stand 
near the mouths of the upper stairs. In 1836-7, 
the front comers of the platform were ex- 
tended forwards, into galleries, reaching half 
way down the area, along liScie 's^iSka \ ^SwsX \s^ 
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the left of the Chair is merely a continuation 
of the platform itself, but that to the right is 
railed off for lady-friends of the Presidents and 
Committee, and is entered by a small back 
stair. 

With all this enlargement, however, the 
Hall is still insufficient for the crowds who 
often flock thither, as is well known by the 
audiences of the various Missionary and some 
other societies. When the room is quite filled, 
the finest view of it is from the deep recesses 
behind the platform. The scene visible from 
thence is truly magnificent. Below you lies 
the platform, slanting downwards, and extend- 
ing into a crescent shape, with its crowds, 
sitting or standing ; beyond them is the large 
flat surface of the area, its close benches all 
filled, and the avenues among them occupied 
by chairs, or by persons who are fain to stand, 
for want of sitting-room. Behind this are the 
raised seats, gradually appearing one behind 
another, and equal to half the size of the whole 
room; all again fully crowded, and the descend- 
ing steps among the benches filled by the 
standing multitude. Over their heads, the 
whole scene is crowned by the back gallery, 
Bt a height of many feet, behind the crimson 
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draperies which extend among the pillars, and 
this is completely full also. Those who wish to 
realize the saying of '' a sea of heads," should 
take this view of Exeter Hall, on some popular 
occasion. When such an assembly rises, for 
prayer or praise, at the beginning or end of a 
meeting, the sight is still more stupendous; 
and the degree of sound they are able to pro- 
duce, in the way of cheering or singing, is 
almost incredible. There have been occasions 
when that vast room has rung with the voices 
of those assembled within its walls ; and a 
second peal of cheers succeeding, before the 
echoes of the first have died away, the noise 
altogether has been of a nature that few per- 
sons could bear unmoved. 

The Hall is lighted by a range of large 
square-cornered windows along its left side, 
at a height of fourteen or fifteen feet from the 
ground, and also by sliding windows in the 
top, which serve besides as ventilators. The 
roof is very lofty and handsomely orna- 
mented, and in the centre is a large square 
elevation, around which are placed the venti- 
lating wmdows, which open or shut from the 
leads outside. 

The Lower Hall has no axxcVi «As^XL\a%<i^ 
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and is ventilated by the ordinary windows, 
placed on each side of the room ; one range 
opening into the back street, and the other 
into the main cross-passage of the building. 
It is similar to the larger Hall, excepting that 
it has no raised seats ; and the gallery, plat- 
form, &c., are all on a smaller scale, suited to 
the size of the apartment. 

A gallery extends round that part of th^ 
first floor which is not occupied by the Upper 
Hall, from which open the offices of the Jews', 
District Visiting, Hibernian, European Mis- 
sionary, and other societies. Stairs from 
thence lead to the gallery of the lesser Hall, 
the raised seats of the large Hall, to its side- 
doors, (beneath the platform,) to the platform 
itself, and to the sunk galleries. 

These numerous staircases and passages 
render the back part of the building somewhat 
intricate ; and strangers are constantly losing 
their way among them. When any large 
meeting is held, door-keepers, policemen, and 
other persons are stationed at the various 
stairs, to receive the tickets, and direct the 
company to their different destinations. 

Notwithstanding this, confusion often arises 
when, hotb Halls are occupied at once, which 
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is constantly the case during the early part 
of May. Another inconvenience attending 
such occasions is, that the plaudits of the upper 
and larger audience frequently drown the voices 
of those who are addressing the smaller one 
below; as they are situated immediately under 
the right side of the large Hall. Should the 
applause over-head not be very loud, it seems 
to arise from the lower Boom, and many an 
inexperienced speaker has paused for his hear- 
ers to cease their cheers, when in reality the 
noise came from above, and had no reference 
to him whatever, but was addressed to some 
orator up stairs, perhaps expressing opinions 
diametrically opposed to his own 

The Irish Society of London has, for the 
last three or four years, ejnployed the Hanover 
Square Booms for its place of public meeting ; 
and the situation of the rooms at the west end 
of the town, together with the exclusion of gen- 
tlemen from the central seats, which occupy 
the larger portion of the room, has always the 
effect of assembling a peculiarly select and 
quiet audience. The large room is capable of 
containing 1000 persons, and is elegantly fitted 
up, with immense mirrors on the walls, crimson 
draperies over a gallery at tte i«.T\)ckfc\ ^tA^ 
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large cut glass chandeliers, and benches co- 
vered with crimson cloth. There is much of 
the private drawing-room style about it, which 
might keep a less polished auditory in good 
order ; but the sex and station of those who 
fill the chief part of the place are so unfavour- 
able to loud acclamations, or any noise what- 
ever, that stranger-speakers are sometimes 
quite daunted at the silence in which they are 
heard ; and mistaking the well-bred attention 
bestowed upon their addresses for indiflerence, 
they seem to long for the tumultuous appro- 
bation of Exeter Hall. A few friendly cheers 
on his rising and his concluding, a gently swell- 
ing murmur of applause, or a subdued laugh, 
during his speech, are all that an orator at the 
Hanover Rooms must expect to call forth. I 
think I have never heard a hearty, noisy round 
of cheers bestowed there upon even the most 
popular favourites of the day, those who would 
elsewhere have been received with a deafening 
uproar of delight. 

The form of proceeding at the London 

meetings is much the same as at the larger 

meetings throughout the kingdom. At 

Exeter Hall the doors are opened two hours 

before the time appointed for the Chairman's 
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entrance, when the Bible, Church Missionary, 
and some others of the larger societies meet : 
a most inconvenient arrangement, for such 
a period of time as two hours is more than the 
generality of persons can afford to spend m 
waiting ; hence the introduction of books, 
newspapers, and latterly, even needle-work, 
into the Hall, by those whose avocations or 
inclination will not permit them to waste 
their two hours in looking about them, while 
they are unwilling to lose a good seat by 
coming nearer to the hour of commencement. 
On the generality of occasions, however, one 
hour is deemed a sufficient time for the filling 
of the room ; though it is frequently the case 
that friends of the Patrons, Committee, &c. 
are admitted before the specified time, to pick 
and choose their seats at pleasure. This ac- 
counts for the annoying circumstance that 
sometimes when the doors are nominally and 
formally opened^ the Hall is found to be half 
full, and all the best places occupied. 

Sometimes, during the assembling of the 
audience, the whole side of the Hall, next the 
door, will early become full, while numbers of 
seats on the other side are unoccupied; to 
prevent thisy and to point out -vacaxA. ^a^^^s^^V^ 
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preserve order, and for various other pur- 
poses, some members of the Committees 
assume tall staves of office, and attend to 
the company as they enter, show them to 
seats, or advise them where to find the best 
accommodation ; they also quiet or remove 
any disorderly persons, convey notes from the 
Chairman or others to various persons, and 
hold the plates at the doors when the meet- 
ings are over. Such gentlemen form what 
we may term an amateur police^ and I shall 
have occasion to mention several of them, in 
the course of my sketches. 

The prime seats in the area are the two 
central benches, about half way between the 
platform and the raised seats ; as from thence 
a full view of the public characters on the 
former is obtained, while the distance is not so 
great as to preclude hearing. On the raised 
seats, the best places are the centres of the 
second and third benches from the floor; 
higher up than these the generality of 
speakers are heard with difficulty; although 
there are a few voices which may be heard to 
equal (if not greater) advantage at a greater 
distance. The conformation of the Hall is 
not £iFourable to the larger class of human 
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voices, and there are but few speakers who 
make themselves well heard throughout the 
room : the generality speak too low, or have 
too little power of lungs to be heard far be- 
yond the centre of the area ; while others, 
who almost deafen the sitters near them, are 
equally unintelligible to those at a distance, 
from the echo of the place itself. Thus the 
gentle speeches of Lords Cholmondeley and 
Chichester, and the thundering oratory of 
Dr. Duff are nearly all alike pantomime to 
the occupants of the raised seats; though 
from diametrically opposite causes, for the 
Doctor speaks just as much too loud as their 
Lordships' voices are too low. Perhaps Lords 
Winchelsea and Roden, Captain W. Welles- 
ley and Mr. J, E. Gordon, are four of the 
most universally audible speakers we have. 
Their voices, though widely differing from 
each other, are all loud, clear, and equal- 
toned, and may be well heard from an upper 
raised seat, or even from the gallery; while, 
in order to hear agreeably an address from Mr. 
John Hockin, I should prefer to be in one of 
the outer passages, or perhaps even in the 
Strand itself. 
The style of the speecliea at t\vfe '"'' l&jsa.^ 
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Meetings," is very different from that of the 
oratory heard in other public places. They 
are almost entirely confined to one class of 
topics, and are always more or less declama- 
tory; there is no discussion, no argument. 
The simplest speeches state opinions, the 
next class relate anecdotes, and the highest 
of all are generally but eloquent appeals to the 
feelings. 

Here the poorest speakers have a certain 
degree of advantage, while those of a superior 
order are heard under less favourable circum- 
stances. He who could not plead the clearest 
cause at the bar, or discuss a simple question 
in the Houses of Legislature, may here make 
a very respectable figure, by telling a few 
facts in an agreeable manner, and appealing, 
even quietly, to the hearts or principles of 
his hearers. On the other hand, a first rate 
debater finds nothing to combat ; there is no 
scope for argument or reply. Logic is thought 
dry, and definitions seem tedious, and he who 
could convince a jury against their will, or 
carry a senate away by the resistless force of 
his demonstrations, must here be content to 
take his stand on the same level with the man 
wiom he may consider as a fifth or sixth 
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rate ; while, compelled to rely on his own 
declamatory talents, and his power of touch- 
ing the feelings, he may perhaps make a 
worse figure than those who possess not a 
tithe of his abilities or genius. 

Thus it follows that those who go to Exeter 
Hall must go for information, not for amuse- 
ment ; for moral and religious profit, and not 
for mental improvement. Few, indeed, are tlie 
speakers who can contribute equally to both ; 
yet a few there are whose lofty talent elevates 
and refines their worth and piety, though it 
cannot render them more sincere. 

Much has been said against the system of 
public religious meetings, and public speaking 
on their platforms. Religious dissipation, 
idleness, and the love of excitement, have 
been imputed to the audiences ; while vanity, 
the search for flattery, and a love of display, 
have formed the charges against the speakers 
who address them. It may be too severe to 
reply, that those who bring such a " railing 
accusation" against their brethren and sisters, 
judge of others by themselves ; perhaps the 
truth may be more accurately stated by 
saying, that although many among the 
hearers, especially the younger ipaxl o^ \\\^xsv^ 
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may be drawn together by the love of a holi- 
day, a crowd, and some fine speaking, with a 
peep at public proceedings, yet numbers who 
attend the anniversaries of our societies are 
attracted thither chiefly, if not solely, by a 
desire of information as to the progress of re- 
ligious and moral truth, and the wish to im- 
prove their own zeal by kindling their torches 
from those of the most devoted servants or 
Missionaries of the Cross. 

Of these latter exemplary persons, it will 
not be too much to say, that though some of 
them, unknown to their hearers, and it may 
be, unknown to themselves, may cherish 
within them feelings of self-complacency, or a 
desire to shine in the public eye; yet the 
major part, whether noblemen, clergymen, or 
others, are simple-hearted, straight-forward, 
benevolent men, whose chief desire, in ad- 
dressing public assemblies, as well as in the 
other actions of their lives, is to spread civili- 
zation and Christianity among their fellow- 
creatures, and to promote the worship and the 
glory of their God. 



CHAPTER I. 

NOBLE SPEAKERS. 

Duke of Newcastle — Marquises of Cholmon" 
deley and Downshire — Earls of Roden^ 
Winchelsea, Chichester , Galloway and Har- 
rowhy — Lords Ashley^ Mount Sandford^ 
Kenyony De SaumareZy Brougham, Radstoch 
and Teignmouth, 



— *' Earth's bright coronets, most honoured then, 
When lowest humbled at the Saviour's feet/' 



Op all the speakers whom I have seen at 
£xeter Hall, the most elevated in rank is the 
Duke of Newcastle ; and his Grace is not 
more remarkable for his station in life than for 
his decided politics and his inflexible adhe- 
rence to Protestant principles. He is, indeed, 
the ne plus ultra of his own party ; and con- 
sequently the opposite ranks have exhausted 
upon him their vocabulary of abuse. 

His Grace evidently regards himself as a 
martyr to his principles ; Yie iee\ft Vymv^^S. V^ 
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be, what lie is, the most calumniated man in 
the peerage, an established mark for misre- 
presentation and obloquy. Still he unshrink- 
ingly perseveres in his firm and dauntless at- 
tachment to the Church of England and Pro- 
testantism in general; and even those who 
detest him, or his views, cannot avoid praising 
his noble consistency. 

In person the Duke is scarcely above the 
middle size, and is lightly made. His appear- 
ance is strikingly gentlemanlike, or rather 
noblemanlike ; for I have never seen any thing 
more resembling my childish beau ideal of a 
duke, than the pallid marble countenance, the 
snow-white hair, and the dignified, yet elegant 
carriage of his Grace of Newcastle. When 
you look at him, the first feature that attracts 
your attention is the large dark eye, rendered 
more striking by his pale complexion; there 
is a grave, even melancholy, expression in it, 
as well as in his whole appearance, attribu- 
table to his heavy domestic misfortunes; yet 
his glance is clear and steady, never shrinking 
nor appearing uneasy. 

He is one of those who look neither old nor 

young ; at least a thought about his age does 

not cross your mind when you see him. He is 
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just fifty- two ; but his hair looks like seventy; 
while his step and figure give no indications of 
more than thirty years of age. 

His Grace is not a good speaker ; he hesi- 
tates, pauses, and seems pained at his own 
mode of address. His matter is plain, concise, 
and straight-forward ; if there be nothing in it 
above common-place, still it has the rare merit 
of being always quite to the point. 

His manner, when h^ spoke at Exeter Hall, 
at the first general meeting of the Protestant 
Association, (the only time his Grace has ap- 
peared there,) was e/xtremely quiet, though 
decided ; it is said to be violent in the House 
of Lords, but the circumstances under which 
that brief address was delivered were calcu- 
lated to prevent any warmth of gesture he 
might otherwise have displayed. 

His reception, on that day, was an interest- 
ing as well as a delightful scene. His Grace 
sat on the immediate left of the Chairman 
(Lord Winchelsea) with the air of a martyr, 
determined to brave the worst, when his turn 
should come. 

From some passages in his late interesting 
preface to his volume of letters, one would 
imagine that he expects to be m^xsiXX.^^ ^^^ 
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vilified wherever he appears ; and perhaps the 
treatment with which he met at Nottingham, 
when his seat there was burned by the Reform 
mob, in 1831, may partly justify this feeling. 

At any rate, on the occasion of which I am 
now speaking, he looked a model of patience 
under persecution ; and his mind seemed made 
up that he should be thoroughly hissed when 
he should rise. I rather think that he was 
not known by sight to the generality of the 
meeting; for when Mr. J. E. Gordon an- 
nounced " that true patriot and friend of his 
country, the Ihike of Newcastle !" there was 
a moment's pause, as if of surprise, during 
which his Grace rose, with the same resigned 
but resolute air he had before exhibited. The 
burst of cheers that instantly resounded through 
the Hall was deafening; the Duke looked 
round in some astonishment, bowed, and ex- 
pected to begin his speech, but in vain; the 
shout of applause continued, a crimson flush 
came over his marble features, — the delight of 
his audience increased, — his own embarrass- 
ment did the same; he looked down on the 
resolution in bis hand, then raised his eyes 
again, and I will not undertake to declare that 
tbey were totally undimmed by a chance tear 
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or two. He was nerved for opposition, but 
not for approbation. Still the cheers conti- 
nued, and when, at length, his Grace was 
permitted to commence his address, his voice 
gave evident token of his excited feelings. He 
hesitated greatly, while the audience filled up 
every pause with renewed cheers, and bestowed 
on him, when he sat down, (apparently glad 
to end his task,) a round of applause perhaps 
even louder than that with which they had 
welcomed him. 

It is improbable, nay, impossible, that all 
this was caused by his Grace's eloquence. No, 
it was a hearty spontaneous tribute to his 
sound Protestant principles, his honest, con- 
sistent zeal, and his fine moral character. 

The Duke's religious opinions seem to in- 
cline to the High Church side, and he appears 
to possess a deeply devout feeling. Alto- 
gether, he is as excellent and patriotic a noble- 
man as any who graces the ranks of our British 
peerage. 

His Grace is only the third Duke of New- 
castle, but the family was ennobled in 1298, as 
Barons of Clinton, and under Queen Elizabeth 
were created Earls of Lincoln. His grand- 
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father, the first Duke, was Secretary of State, 
under Mr. Pitt, in the last century. 



The Marquis of Cholmondeley is of an 
ancient Cheshire family, descended from the 
Barons of Malpas. As Lord Rocksavage, his 
Lordship was well known for his piety and 
active benevolence; in both which respects 
his character is exemplary. He is brother-in- 
law to the Duke of Beaufort, having married 
his Grace's sister, Lady Susan Somerset. 

He is forty-five years of age, about five feet 
six inches in height, always very well dressed, 
but somewhat plain- looking; he has dark and 
rather curly hair, and a full countenance, of a 
pale, sickly complexion. There is nothing 
striking in his appearance, yet he has a quiet, 
polite dignity of manner, not at all unsuitable 
to the Grand Chamberlain of England, an 
office which his Lordship held during the reign 
of his late Majesty. 

The Marquis is more frequently seen at our 
public meetings than any other nobleman, 
(excepting Lord Mount Sandford) and he al- 
most always appears in the chair. For this 
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situation he is peculiarly fitted, by his amenity 
of disposition and quietness of carriage. 

I have never but once seen any thing in his 
manner contrary to these characteristics ; and 
then he really seemed to be in a positive pet. 
The meeting over which he was presiding had 
closed, and the usual doxology was about to 
be sung, when Captain Vernon Harcourt, of 
whom more hereafter, came forward and per- 
sisted in speaking on the irrelevant, and then 
much-controverted subject of the Trinitarian 
Bible Society, of which he was a strenuous 
supporter. Lord Cholmondeley's opinions were 
as decidedly opposed to it; indeed they are, 
on most points, those of what was once termed 
" the Daniel Wilson school." 

I suspect there was more in this little event 
than met the public eye ; for the visible cause 
was quite unworthy of the effect it produced 
on the noble Marquis's usual composure; he 
coloured extremely, and almost scolded. He 
declared the meeting to be dissolved, and 
quitted not only the chair, but the platform. 

On other occasions he has always been very 
mild in his manner ; indeed, his conduct is so 
strikingly gentlemanlike and polite, that a 
lady friend of mine once AeftCT\\>^^ Vvox ^& 
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" that very civil Marquis — I forget his 



name." 



His Lordship's speeches show the excellency 
of his principles, and the amiability of his dis- 
position. They are very brief, for he seems 
quite aware that he is no orator, although he 
generally acquits himself very neatly. He 
confines his remarks to a general praise of the 
society over whose meeting he is presiding, 
with a declaration of his attachment to it, and 
expresses himself honoured as well as gratified 
in filling the chair. His voice is low and mo- 
notonous, but very gentlemanly; he uses no 
action whatever, except a slight bowing mo- 
tion of the head. 

In addition to his other good qualities, the 
Marquis is by no means deficient in moral 
courage ; as may be inferred from the fact, that 
when Lord Rocksavage, and quite a young 
man, he headed a small deputation to the late 
Duke of York, from the Naval and Military 
Bible Society, at a time when the mind of his 
Royal Highness was much excited against 
that society, by a certain clerico-military per- 
sonage. It required, undoubtedly, no ordinary 
boldness to lead such an embassy, at such a 
time; and his Lordship met his reward in the 
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subversion of the royal prejudices, and a com- 
plete change of measures as to the supply of 
the British army with Bibles. His attach- 
ment to the societies he patronizes is, as may 
be imagined, very steady, and his support 
liberal. 



The Marquis of Downshirb is a firm sup- 
porter of Irish scriptural education ; but he is 
better known in the political than in the reli- 
gious world. I believe he has only once ap- 
peared at the London meetings during the last 
four seasons. This was at the anniversary of 
the Irish Society, in May, 1836, at the Hano- 
ver Rooms. 

His Lordship is about five feet ten inches in 
height; spare, erect, and gentlemanlike. He 
is forty-nine years of age, though he looks ra- 
ther older. He has a tall, upright head, with 
close grey hair, and a long, dark-complexioned 
face ; his features are not unpleasing, though 
he cannot be called good-looking. His eyes 
are blue, with an expression of gravity, his 
nose long and somewhat sharp ; but the great- 
est peculiarity of his countenance is a nervous 
twitch in its muscles when Vie &i^e«\s&. \\.^'^^^ 
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you the idea that the right side of his face is 
jesting with one half of his audience, at the 
expense of the other, upon the sentence he 
has just uttered. 

On the whole, the noble Marquis bears the 
appearance of a truly amiable and upright 
man, and I believe it is fully in accordance 
with his private character. That he possesses 
much right and manly feeling, and is not 
ashamed to confess himself in the wrong, was 
evidenced on the occasion when I heard him. 
His Lordship stood boldly forward, and with- 
out making any excuse for himself, openly de- 
clared that he was greatly mistaken, and much 
in error, when he favoured Popish Emancipa- 
tion in 1829, a course of which he now sin- 
cerely repented. 

This ingenuous confession was well received 
by the audience, as will be imagined ; and his 
pauses were filled up by their cordial cheers. 

He makes no figure as a speaker, as far as 
I can guess from the opportunity I have had 
of judging. His speech was very short, and 
was merely a statement of opinion, without 
argument or oratory, delivered in a quiet, ear- 
nest, hesitating manner, and without any 
action. 
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His Lordship is of an ancient Devonshire 
family, long seated in Ireland ; his grandfather, 
the Earl of Hillsborough, was Colonial Secre- 
tary of State, under the ministry of Lord 
North. 



The Earl of Roden, although his name is 
so inseparably connected with Ireland, is not 
of an originally Hibernian race. The family 
of Jocelyn is descended from a Xonnan noble- 
man, who came over under Edward the Con- 
fessor ; and they did not settle in Ireland until 
the eighteenth century, when they were en- 
nobled as Barons of Newport. The earldom 
of Roden is a modern creation, dating from 
1771. 

His Lordship's person, voice, and manner, 
are essentially Irish. He is the most imposing 
figure I have ever seen on the front of a plat- 
form ; he stands six feet three inches in height, 
with a stately carriage, and a commanding 
countenance. He is forty-eight years of age, 
but looks rather older. His hair is of a dark 
grey, and is, of late years, cut close round his 
high, clear forehead ; his eyes are dark and 
very expressive, his face is long, ^iv^\i^i\v'^^ 
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a deep, fine colour. He is, by many persons, 
considered handsome, but perhaps his mouth 
has too great a depression at the corners, and 
the lower part of his face is both too long and 
too projecting to agree with the regularity of 
the whole. The usual expression of the coun- 
tenance is grave, and even melancholy, yet 
benevolent; but when his Lordship is speak- 
ing, his features are lighted up with a fire and 
animation which completely alter their usual 
character ; he is then all energy, his eyes 
beam with vivid expression, and at times, a 
smile plays over his face, more heavenly than 
almost any smile I have ever seen. 

His style of speaking is as animated as his 
countenance ; his voice is loud and clear, but 
often falls into that fine under-tone which 
Irishmen so generally possess, and which they 
so well know how to use effectively. 

He has a strong, but not coarse, Irish ac- 
cent, quite in character with his voice. His 
gesture is energetic, sometimes vehement, and 
without much variety ; it consists chiefly of a 
powerful wielding of the arm. 

His Lordship is a ready, fluent speaker, and 

his language is good ; his style is declamatory, 

he does not deal in argument, but addresses 
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himself at once to the hearts of his audience, 
and he does so with that skill and judgment 
which mark all his proceedings. 

To an Irish Protestant assembly he is irre- 
sistible, for he well knows how to call to his 
aid every feeling and recollection dear to their 
inmost souls. Irish history, ancient and mo- 
dem, classic quotation. Popish persecution, 
and local association are all felicitously made 
to contribute their quota to his impassioned 
addresses ; can we then wonder at the influ- 
ence he possesses over the minds of his com- 
patriot hearers? — and more especially when 
we add to all this his high character for 
religion and benevolence, his unwearied zeal 
in behalf of every thing that can benefit his 
country, his great liberality and hospitable 
kindness, his active exertions in establishing 
Sunday Schools and personally teaching in 
them, in furthering Scripture-reading, and in 
** every good word and work." 

Such is his private character ; in public he 
is no less remarkable for his constant cham- 
pionship of the Irish Church and of Protes- 
tant principles in general; even in the high 
atmosphere of a court he has been an un- 
daunted and uneomproimsmg ^\.xk!^^*iSi Wt 
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Scripture truth. The private friendship of 
royalty had as little effect on his firmness as 
the slanders and virulence of Popery have had 
on his courage, and he still stands an example 
to aU, equally unappalled by opposition and 
unbeguiled by flattery, the steady, zealous 
supporter of all that is valuable and venerable 
in both Church and State. 

It is not in Ireland alone that Lord Roden's 
excellences are appreciated; England well 
knows his worth, as was testified by the au- 
dience which I have already described, in 
speaking of the Duke of Newcastle. 

It had been expected that his Lordship 
would be present on that occasion, and when 
his conspicuous figure was missing, as the 
committee and speakers took up their posi- 
tions on the platform, there was great disap- 
pointment among the audience. During the 
proceedings, and while some interesting ad- 
dress was being delivered. Lord Roden en- 
tered, or rather crept in, unnoticed by almost 
every body, and quietly seated himself among 
the crowd on the platform descents, where he 
was completely hidden from the multitude. His 
friends in front were anxious that he should 
come down among them ; but he refused by 
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signs, with his finger on his lip, and at length he 
seated himself unobserved, just behind the 
left of the chain When his Lordship's turn 
came, Captain Gordon, who had slightly pre- 
faced all the former speakers by some epithet 
or introduction, showed his judgment by sim- 
ply announcing ** the Earl of Roden !" with- 
out '^ note or comment,'' and his Lordshi}) 
rose at the same moment. 

The effect was electric, numbers started from 
their seats, the burst of cheers was tremendous, 
and no sooner did it die away, and Lord 
Roden bowing in reply, open his mouth to 
commence his address, than it was followed by 
another and a louder peal, and that, at the in- 
terval of a moment, by a third. It was an 
unparalleled reception, and even the majestic 
composure of Roden seemed shaken, his co- 
lour heightened and his lip slightly (juivered ; 
his friends around him looked transported 
with enthusiasm, indeed, the whole assembly 
seemed hors de soi^ and just as the last of the 
three rounds was dying away on our deafened 
ears, some one with a trumpet voice and a 
Protestant spirit, gave the well known signal, 
** One cheer more ! ** That cheer I never shall 
forget, nor do I think \v\» \kOT^^\\>^ ^'^ 

B 1 
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either. It was a sound to thrill all hearts, and 
it touched that of him for whom it was given. 
He raised his hands, with a most imploring- 
countenance ; it was enough and too much for 
him, and I think, had he not been permitted 
to speak immediately, he would have resumed 
his seat, overpowered by his feelings. 

His speech was short, but very effective ; it 
was given in his finest style, the excitement of 
the occasion imparting an additional solemnity 
and pathos to both his voice and manner. 
The brief but touching allusion to the recent 
dissolution of the Orange Lodges, was as 
beautiful a piece of oratory from the heart, as 
ever was drawn forth by a public proceeding. 

The Protestant Association has had more 
spirit-stirring, and it may be, more noisy, 
more determinately uproarious meetings since 
that time ; but of that one, and its deeply in- 
teresting scenes, I think we may say — 

" Take it for all iu all, 
" We shall not look upon its like again.*' 



Connected with that occasion stands the 
name of the Earl of Winchelsea ; it is, in- 
deed, inseparably connected with that of Roden. 
JEarl/ personal friends, they are also public 
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and political colleagues; together they ge- 
nerally appear at Protestant festivals, together 
they contend for the cause they have at heart, 
and they will stand or fall together. 

There is much that is highly pleasing about 
Lord Winchelsea; in his personal appearance, 
as well as in his character. The first remark 
you would make on seeing him, is, '* How 
clean he looks!*' — and the second, *' How 
honest r — Never, perhaps, did any man ap- 
pear more completely the personification of 
these two adjectives. One would imagine that 
he thought, (as Lord Teignmouth has printed 
in his Tour in the Hebrides,) that the old 
adage, " Cleanliness is next to godliness," is 
an apostolic injunction ; certainly, were it of 
divine origin, he could not more scrupulously 
adhere to its principle. His dress, hair, and 
face, seem as though they were only just 
made, and had never been used before, so 
fresh and new do they look. 

His Lordship is about forty-five years of age, 
and is somewhat above the medium height, 
(perhaps five feet ten inches,) well and stoutly 
made, and decidedly handsome. His face is 
something of the oblong square in form, with 
a clear complexion and a ?Yea\i c^ov^ * ^\% 
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hair is black, with a tinge of grey on the 
edges ; he has a high broad forehead, large 
blue eyes, and an aquiline kind of nose. Al- 
together he is a noble-looking man, with 
much dignity in his carriage ; but he looks 
more like a country gentleman who repre- 
sents some ancient, honourable family, than a 
member of the aristocracy • 

In this, his Lordship's exterior tells the 
truth, he having been long known as Mr. G. 
W. Finch-Hatton, a descendant of Queen 
Elizabeth's celebrated Lord Keeper, before he 
succeeded, in 1826, to the Earldoms of Win- 
chelsea and Nottingham, upon the death of 
his cousin, the late Earl. He is connected 
with several noble families, being brother-in- 
law to the Duke of Montrose, by his first 
marriage ; and by his second (to Miss Bagot, 
grand-daughter of Lord Maryborough) he is 
related to the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis 
Wellesley, Lord Cowley, and Lord Bagot. 

He is every where highly esteemed, and is 
always well received in public. His manner 
in speaking is a combination of zeal, sim- 
plicity and honesty, in the greatest possible 
proportions. *' No Surrender" is stamped 
on hh brow, and every attitude breathes of the 
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defensive. He stands, to address his auditory, 
quite erect, with his eyes and mouth well- 
opened, and his head thrown back; every 
muscle of his powerful frame is traced, and 
his coat girt tightly round him ; he seems 
ready and anxious for the attack he is to 
repel. All is done in thorough earnest; his 
heart is in his employment. I am sure no 
man could ever look in that open, ingenuous 
face, and think of deceit or hypocrisy at the 
same moment ; Lord Winchelsea is the vety 
incarnation of sincerity- 

His voice is good and audiMe, and is never 
over exerted. His action is not so vehement 
as his expression of countenance, but it is 
quite in keeping with the sturdy independence 
of his carriage. A short start back, an indig- 
nant stamp with the foot, and a repelling 
motion of the right arm, with a most inde- 
scribable energetic shake of the whole person, 
constitute its principal characteristics. 

His matter is as straight-forward as his 
manner ; — he speaks plain language, and 
never minces terms. His style is the decla- 
matory, but quite unornamented ; argument 
and comparison are equally foreign to its 
composition. He gives a slToiig \3LTiN^m\^^'i. 
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representation of liis views on the point to 
which he is speaking, calling on you to at- 
tend to him ; then asks rapidly and vehe- 
mently if such things can be suflFered to exist, 
and implores, exhorts, conjures you, with all 
his might, to come forward and save your 
country. He declares that he has never 
flinched from his post, and that he will yield 
to no man in that zeal for the good cause 
" which burns within his breast ;" upon which 
latter he bestows, at the same moment, a far- 
fetched stroke, like that of a sledge-hammer, 
which would nearly destroy a less firmly-built 
frame than that which receives it. 

I once heard him, carried away by the fer- 
vour of the moment, conclude a speech by say- 
ing, though he had already done all he could 
do, he was prepared to do much more in future. 

Lord Winchelsea's private character is ad- 
mirable in all the relations of life. His reli- 
gious views may not be so strictly evangelical 
as those of Lord Roden ; they seem to incline 
more to the High Church. 

The duel fought between his Lordship and 
the Duke of Wellington, in 1829, at the 
passing of the Popish Emancipation Bill, in 
consequence of his having termed the Duke 
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and his official colleagues *' traitors to their 
country," has been the subject of frequent 
and severe animadversion. Every one knows 
the fact of the duel, but few, perhaps, are ac- 
quainted with the repentance that followed it. 
Shortly after the unhappy circumstance Lord 
Winchelsea's feelings on the subject became 
so acute, that he wrote to the Secretary of a 
religious society, of which he was a Vice Presi- 
dent, expressing a deep penitence for the rash 
conduct into which he had been betrayed, and 
requesting that his name might be withdrawn 
from the society's list, as he now felt unwor- 
thy to be classed among religious persons,, or 
to patronize a religious institution. The 
withdrawal, however, did not take place, it 
being agreed between the parties that the 
letter should be published and the name 
retained. 

This honourable and ingenuous conduct 
should never be forgotten when the duel is 
mentioned. It is highly characteristic of his 
Lordship's noble, manly disposition, and 
stamps him as one of the admirable few who 
are not ashamed to confess themselves in 
error when they feel that they have offended. 
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The Earl of Chichester is a tall, slen- 
der, gentlemanlike person of thirty-three years 
of age. His height is about five feet eleven 
inches; his countenance is pale, long, and 
thin ; his forehead expansive, and his nose 
long and sharp. His eyes are of a light blue, 
and placed near each other ; his hair is dark 
brown, long and bushy, as well as his whis- 
kers, and as he often dresses in a suit 
of the same shade, I have seen him look as 
nearly as possible all of one colour from head 
to foot. 

There is a slight resemblance between his 
Lordship's countenance and that of the Duke 
of Newcastle. They are descended from the 
same family, the Earl's grandfather having 
been the first Duke of Newcastle's cousin. 

His Lordship's appearance is very prepos- 
sessing, mild, sedate, and benevolent, exactly 
corresponding to his character. He has an 
air of dignity without any pride; his rank 
and his consequent responsibility are mingled 
in every look ; he is perfectly conscious of the 
former, but seems to feel it only as increasing 
the weight of the latter. 

Few noblemen can vie with Lord Chi- 
chester in active benevolence and practical 
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acquaintance with the condition of the poor. 
On his own estates, and in London, he is 
equally indefatigable. Schools of all kinds, 
District Visiting, and every possible form of 
doing good, employ his time and attention. 
He is zealous in every cause which he under- 
takes, and his steadiness of disposition, and 
great liberality, make him a valuable member 
of every society he enters. 

He is President of the Church Missionary 
Society, and always fills the chair at its anni- 
versaries. His speeches are not long, neither 
are they particularly fluent nor eloquent. They 
are of that quiet, pious kind which are best 
described by the common saying, "It is as 
good as a sermon to hear them." 

His manner is very quiet also ; he seldom 
moves while speaking, excepting by a slight 
action of his hand. His voice is weak and 
gentle, and he not unfrequently hesitates and 
corrects himself. 

With all this there is something about 
him which never fails to please ; a visible, 
sterling worth and kindness of heart which 
you cannot but admire and respect. His 
Lordship is said to be one of the most truly 
amiable men living, and 1 \ia\e \>^^\i\.^^ Vj 
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those adverse to him, both in religion and 
polities, that *' Lord and Lady Chichester 
are the happiest couple in England." 

An amusing little scene once occurred at a 
District Visiting Meeting between the Noble 
Earl and his friend the Marquis of Cholmon- 
deley. The latter was in the chair, and Lord 
Chichester was addressing the audience. I 
believe he had in charge the usual vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, and, in proposing it, 
he was paying, in his own quiet way, a high 
tribute to the benevolent exertions of the 
Marquis. He assured us that he was an inde- 
fatigable District Visitor, always willing to 
attend on the poor, and to aid them in their 
necessities and afflictions. 

Lord Cholmondeley's modesty was sadly 
shocked at hearing his own good deeds thus 
publicly set forth, and, blushing very consi- 
derabl y, he extended a hand to catch hold of 
his panegyrist, and stop any farther com- 
mendations. But Lord Chichester, though 
looking full at the audience, contrived to see 
his friend's attempt, and resolved that his just 
tribute to retiring merit should not be inter- 
rupted ; and he gently edged himself away 
.sidelong", and pursued his eulogy. The Praises 
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stretched himself farther and farther, trying to 
seize the comer of his provoking friend's frock 
coat, which hung, most temptingly, just beyond 
liis reach ; for the Praiser, with a face of the 
most innocent gravity, and as though quite 
unaware of the Praisees efforts, kept softly 
stepping farther off, so as just to elude his 
grasp, while he continued his remarks as 
before. After stretching himself sideways, 
quite to his full length, and nearly losing his 
balance, Lord Cholmondeley gave up the 
attempt, and resigned himself to the more 
common-place expedient of covering his face 
with his hands. 

Lord Chichester concluded his speech, and 
then sat down, with a look that fully showed 
the drollery within. The Marquis rose imme- 
diately, half angry, half ashamed, and quite 
distressed; and disclaimed the praises be- 
stowed on him in the humblest and most 
modest manner. 

Altogether it was a highly pleasing, as well 
as amusing scene, and those who witnessed it 
will not soon forget the dry, grave waggery 
of Lord Chichester, nor the mingled frown 
and laugh of the excellent Marquis. 
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The Earl of Galloway is also a friend of 
Lord Cholmondeley, to whose lady he is bro- 
ther-in-law, having married Lady Blanche 
Somerset, sister of the Duke of Beaufort. 
He is a Scottish nobleman, descended from 
the royal house of Stewart. 

In person he is of the middle size, perhaps 
five feet seven inches, and of a spare figure ; 
about thirty-nine years of age, and in his 
appearance peculiarly quiet and retiring. 

His hair is very black, bright, and curling, 
and his complexion sallow. His forehead is very 
flat and broad, his eyes small and dark, and 
his whole countenance very angular, with a 
melancholy expression. 

He seems to be of a solemn, silent character, 
and there is much gravity in his demeanor. 
His speeches are very brief, simple, and full 
of hesitation. He appears much more in his 
element when listening to others than when 
speaking himself. He rises with deliberate 
reluctance, and speaks in a low voice and a 
constraijied manner, often stopping to correct 
himself. He uses no action whatever ; a few 
detached and devout sentences generally con- 
stitute his address, and he often concludes 
abruptly. 
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His Lordship is said to be an amiable and 
pious person, always anxious to do good. He 
is now President of the Irish Society, the 
chair of which he has filled for the two or 
three past seasons. 



I believe the Earl of Harrowby has ap- 
peared but once at the May Meetings since 
1834. He is an elderly, venerable-looking 
man, of the middle height, with hair as white 
as snow, and a peculiarly gentlemanlike air 
and manner. He is indeed quite a picture of 
a '* gentleman of the old school." 

His complexion is fair, his countenance 
angular and full of intelligence ; his eyes 
small and quick, and his features sharply 
cut. 

His style of vspeaking is quiet, but much in 
earnest ; his voice is of the " acutiton' order, 
and, were he deeply concerned in the point to 
which he speaks, it would perhaps assume 
somewhat of a scolding tone. There is much 
gravity and consideration in all his looks and 
movements, and his speeches are generally 
plain statements of opinions or facts, without 
any oratorical ornament. 
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His Lordship is in his sixty-eighth year, an 
excellent man, and highly respected in public 
life, as well as among his private friends. He 
was Lord President of the Privy Council for 
many years under Lord Liverpool's admini- 
stration, and also under that of Mr. Canning 
in 1827. 



Lord Ashley possesses perhaps the palest, 
purest, stateliest exterior of any man you will 
see in a month's perambulation of Westmin- 
ster ; indeed, it would be difficult to imagine a 
more complete beau ideal of aristocracy, in 
all its properties, than the person of this ele- 
gant nobleman. 

His Lordship looks about six and twenty, 
but is some ten years older. He is above the 
medium size, about five feet eleven, with a 
slender and extremely graceful figure, which 
might almost pass for that of some classic 
statue attired in a fashionable English cos- 
tume ; and the similarity is not at all impaired 
by the rigidity of his Lordship's muscles. 

His fine head has also much of the *' mar- 
ble" about it ; his curling dark hair, in its 
thick masses, resembles that of a sculptured 
bast, and his brow and features are distinctly 
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yet delicately cut ; the nose, perhaps, a trifle 
too prominent to be handsome. He has light 
blue eyes, deeply set, and near each other, 
with projecting white eyelids; his mouth is 
smaU. retiring and compressed. 

The whole countenance has the coldness as 
well as the grace of a chiselled one, and ei^- 
presses precision, prudence, and determina- 
tion in no common degree. To judge from 
the set form of the lips, you would say, not 
only that he never acts from impulse, but 
that he seldom, if ever, felt an impulse in his 
life. All that Lord Ashley does seems to be 
done from conviction and principle, and not 
even a muscle dares to move without an order 
from head-quarters. Every separate lock of 
his hair appears to curl because it has a 
reason for so doing, and knows that to be the 
right course of conduct. 

I believe his character quite corresponds 
with his appearance ; he is said to be long in 
determining on a line of proceeding, but, when 
his mind is once made up. nothing can turn 
him aside nor alter his resolution ; he pro- 
ceeds with an indefatigable perseverance, and 
spares no effort to accomplish his purpose. 

His noble exertions in beVi«AS oi ^<^ xwi.- 
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happy Factory Children , are a striking evi- 
dence of thk ; and those who know his close 
attendance on the religious committees of 
which he is a member, particularly his con- 
stant services to the Pastoral Aid Society, of 
which he is the President^ will acknowledge 
his valuable qualities as aa office-bearer in 
charitable institutions. 

His private character is excellent, and his 
speeches, brief as they are, bear the stamp of a 
devout mind. They are generally confined to 
a description of the society itself, a panegyric 
on its usefulness, and a recommendation of it 
to the support of his hearers ; the whole 
based on Christian principles, and illustrated 
by apt quotations from Scripture. Few know 
better when or how to introduce a text ; nor 
is this a matter of surprise, as I have been 
told " that you will never find Lord Ashley 
without his Bible in his pocket.'^ 

As pieces of composition, his addresses are 
faultless ; every sentence is perfect in its form 
and correct in its bearing. His delivery is 
fluent, but not rapid ; his voice fine and rich 
in tone, but not sufficiently exerted to be gene- 
rally audible; and his manner, though evi- 
dently he is quite in earnest, is unanimated 
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and somewhat cold. You see that he feels 
what he says, but that it is not his custom to 
express his feelings, or that it is too much of 
an effort to do so. 

When he addresses an audience he stands 
with his hand resting on the platform rail, 
and as erect as such a position will possibly 
allow ; he looks his hearers coolly in the face, 
and, with a very slight bowing movement, bare- 
ly sufficient to save him from the appearance of 
stifihess, he delivers, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, and with great dignity of voice and 
manner, a short, calm, serious address. The 
applause with which he is always heard, (for 
he is very popular in the societies over which 
he presides,) seems rather an interruption than 
a pleasure to him, as it breaks into the mutual 
dependance of his sentences. 

I have understood that his Lordship is very 
nervous, and yet the most striking feature of 
his public deportment is his apparently rigid 
self-possession, which he never loses for 
a moment. I saw a proof of this the last time 
I heard him, and I cannot forbear to tell the 
little characteristic story. 

His Lordship was concluding a meeting 
with the usual speech from t\ve cVil^vc, ^w\ 

^1 
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having dismissed one topic of his address, had 
just commenced another, with ** — I would 
also advert to — " when the subject apparently 
slipped his memory, and he came to a full 
pause. The audience cheered, as usual in such 
cases, but still he remained silent. Most 
men, so situated, would have stammered, 
flushed, and been quite confounded ; not so 
Lord Ashley. He stood as marble-like as 
ever, quite collected, and only evincing a little 
vexation by a slight contraction of the brow. 
I never saw a more perfect semblance of com- 
posure; the meeting were cheering again, 
when he coolly motioned them into silence by 
a wave of his hand, and resumed exactly in 
his usual tone, '' Oh, I was going to speak of 
the manufacturing districts.*' Whether or not 
this were the identical '' Lost Pleiad** of the 
occasion, or the topic next in order, I know 
not ; but the affair passed off admirably, and 
his Lordship finished his speech just as if it 
had not been interrupted. 

With all tliis immoveable rigidity, however, 
he has an easy and delightful, if not even fas- 
cinating manner, when among his private 
friends. 

He is the eldest sou of the Earl of Shafles- 
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bury, and the fourth in lineal descent from his 
namesake Anthony, the third Earl, author of 
the celebrated, but infidel '' Characteristics." 
His Lordship is brother-in-law to Earl Cow- 
per, and was a Lord of the Admiralty under 
Sir R. Peel's brief administration in 1834-6. 

Should the Conseryative party return to 
power, and Lord Ashley's life be prolonged 
for a few years to come, there is little doubt of 
his holding that distinguished station in politi- 
cal life, for which he is so well fitted by his 
solid, cautious judgment, his fine talents for 
business, his high moral and religious princi- 
ples, and his perfect self-control. 



I know of no nobleman who is so constantly 
to be seen at Exeter Hall as Colonel Lord 
Mount Sakdford. He takes a strong in- 
terest in every good cause, and whether the 
occasion be Missionary, Protestant, Educa- 
tional, Irish, British, or foreign, you will 
seldom miss the venerable countenance of this 
excellent man. 

He appears to be in his seventy-eighth or 
ninth year, is about the middle height, and of 
an officer-like appearance. His hair, of which 
time has left but little , \» c^SXe ^\C\\fc, >Kfl^ 
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countenance fair and florid, his eyes blue, with 
very over-hanging white eyebrows, and his 
features are altogether strongly marked. The 
last two or three years have greatly impaired 
the stoutness of his person as well as the round- 
ness of his face; but no lapse of time will 
destroy his benevolent smile and hearty good 
humour. His very heavy brow gives him a 
displeased expression, while he remains silent ; 
but no sooner does he begin to speak, than you 
seem fully acquainted with all the amiability, 
vivacity, and native simplicity of his cha- 
racter. 

His addresses are more remarkable for their 
good intentions and good feeling, than for their 
good oratory. They generally consist of anec- 
dotes of his early days and foreign service, 
naval and military, told with great naivete and 
earnestness, but without any remarkable cohe- 
rence. In short, a speech from Lord Mount 
Sandford is very much like what he often de- 
scribes himself to have been in his youth, '^ a 
harum-scarum chap." 

He uses a good deal of quiet action with his 
hands, and his manner, his look, his tremu- 
lous voice, and every thing about him partake 
:fo much of the character of age, they are so 
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Tenerable, and yet so warm-hearted and so 
sincere, that those who may perhaps have 
seen his Lordship but once, often describe 
him as"^** that dear old Lord Mount Sandford." 
No man is more esteemed by his friends ; his 
benevolent, kind disposition, his active habits, 
and his sterling worth and piety, mak^ him to 
be admired and beloved by all who know him. 
He is jnst liiat kind of man whom one cannot 
imagine ever to have had a personal enemy. 

His Lordship was well known as Colonel 
Sandford, previous to his elevation to the 
peerage on the death of his nephew^ the late 
Saj'on. 



Lord Kenyon is a nobleman of striking and 
pleasing appearance. He is sixty-one years of 
age, about six feet in height, rather spare in per- 
son, and of a dignified yet lively carriage . When 
dressed in black, he has extremely the appear- 
ance of a gentlemanly old Welch clergyman. 
His hair is quite grey^ and cut short round his 
high and square forehead; his face is long, 
angular, and rather florid; his features strongly 
marked, but pleasant in their expression ; al- 
together he is one who cannot fail to attract 
the eye of sl stranger, by thft e^srj^ ^^^i\xv'^^ 
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benevolent cast of his tout ensemble^ and his 
manner is quite in keeping with, his ap- 
pearance. 

His Lordship speaks quickly and briskly, with 
veiy little hesitation, and with great earnestness 
of tone. His voice is not powerful, at least it is 
not very generally audible ; and his speeches 
have neither argument nor rhetorical orna- 
ments to recommend them. Plain common 
sense appears to be Lord Kenyon's delight, 
and he makes no effort to go beyond it. 

His Lordship is an honest, zealous, estimable 
character; his Orange politics have created 
for him many enemies ; but though they have 
often sneered at his abilities, none of their 
most envenomed attacks have ever impeached 
his moral worth, or his sincerity and purity of 
motive. 

He is the son of the first Baron Kenyon, for 
many years Chief Justice of the Court of 
King's Bench. 

' Once only had I the pleasure of hearing the 
late Admiral Lord Db Saumarez. He was 
an aged, venerable, amiable-looking man, with 
a dark complexion and snow-white hair. His 
forehead was liigh, and his features very ex- 
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pressive. He was small in person, not more 
than five feet two or three inches in height, 
and very slender. His manner was impressive 
from its solenmity, but his voice was not 
powerful. There was much benevolence and 
pious feeling in his brief address : he spoke on 
behalf of his own profession, and was evidently 
deeply interested in its moral and religious 
improvement. 

His Lordship was celebrated for his naval 
services at the battles of the Nile and Cape 
St. Vincent. He died a year or two ago, at 
an advanced age, more honoured for his 
efibrts in the cause of religion, than even for 
his brilliant career in defence of his country. 



I think I shall never forget my first sight of 
Lord Brougham. I had long been anxious 
to see so renowned a person, and not being a 
resident in London, I had often been disap- 
pointed, at the House of Lords and elsewhere. 
At length I found that his Lordship was to 
preside in Exeter Hall, at an Anti-Slavery 
Meeting, and hastened thither, from a metro* 
politan suburb, where I was on a visit ; but 
the distance and other hindrances that inter- 
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vened, occasioned me to be so late, that the 
hall, the platform, and apparently every thing 
else, were so crowded, that admission for even 
my small person seemed impossible. I was 
accompanied by a dear timid lady-relative, who 
hates crowds, bustles, radicals, and Lord 
Brougham ; so my readers will suppose that 
there was no small difficulty in persuading her 
to make trial after trial to obtain an entrance; 
at last, I got a promise of one final effort, and 
up the narrow dark stairs of the sunk gal- 
leries we went. On emerging into daylight, 
we found ourselves in the close vicinity of 
some friends, which partly comforted my com- 
panion, whilst I got to the front, peeped over, 
and — saw him. 

I had been prepared, by various busts, pic- 
tures, and caricatures, for something singularly 
the reverse of the beautiful, but I was not 
prepared for the reality. It is impossible for 
any of those representations to do him justice. 
Busts and prints cannot give the colouring of 
the original ; and even an oil painting can 
give nothing of its ^^ perpetual motion" 

Description is alike vain; such a mad 
chevelurey such a reptile complexion, and such 
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a restless, agonized, working, twitching face, 
can never be imagined until seen. I quit the 
task, and turn to his figure. 

It is tall and spare, and may be said to 
be built in the Norman style; for it is all 
projecting points and acute angles. Its at- 
titudes are uneasy and ungraceful; its sitting 
still is a burlesque on the name of repose, for 
every limb seems anxious to be moving, to 
say nothing of the constant action kept up 
among the features. 

If a German mystic were to see Lord 
Brougham, he would imagine that he beheld 
one of those hapless genii who are denied the 
blessing of sleep. His Lordship is said to 
have the power of dispensing with that resto- 
rative in an uncommon degree, and certainly 
there is a feverishness about him from head to 
foot, which makes him look as if he had never 
had a night's sleep in his life. 

His voice is as unmusical as his action is in- 
elegant ; and one cannot listen to him without 
regretting that such splendid talents should be 
enclosed in so repulsive a casket, and em- 
ployed to such questionable, if not destructive 
purposes. 

On the day to which I have a\\udedi^\ifc V^^ 
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given expression to sentiments which, from 
their extraordinary nature, never met the pub- 
lic eye in print ; the newspapers said that 
they were " too seditions to be reported ;" and 
T could well imagine, from the excited state of 
his Lordship's mind at the time, that few 
things would be too wild for him to imagine 
or to utter. He soon afterwards vanished for 
a time from the public eye, in order, it was 
said, to recruit his health, but I should ima- 
gine that his nerves stood more in need of 
restoration. 

He had spoken for an hour and a half at the 
opening of the meeting, but that had not 
satisfied him, for during the half hour that I 
saw him, his Lordship made constant efforts 
to continue his discourse. The speaker who 
was then addressing the audience gave them 
no great satisfaction, and Lord Brougham 
rose several times to speak himself, and was 
only compelled to resume his seat by means of 
forcible applications made to his elbows by 
some of his friends, and which his Lordship 
resisted with much muscular energy. 

When the gentleman, at last, concluded his 
speech, his Lordship shot up from the chair, 
and began an oration on the subject to which 
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his predecessor had spoken ; and it was a 
work of some difficalty to persuade him that 
he was quite out of order in so doing. 

On the whole, his manner was so wild 
and uncontrollable (I had almost said fu- 
rious) as to leave any thing but a favourable 
impression upon those who saw him for the 
first time ; and after all that I had heard and 
read of him, his talents and his acquirements, 
it was indeed a melancholy sight, and raised 
feelings of that mingled nature, which are bet- 
ter imagined than described. 



Captain Lord Radstock is the eldest son 
of the late Admiral Waldegrave, who signa- 
lized himself at Cape Logos, and at the battle 
of the Nile, and was made Lord Radstock in 
1800. 

His Lordship is tall, well-looking, and gen- 
tlemanlike, about fifty-one years of age, with 
dark grey hair, and a pleasant countenance. 
He is a benevolent, active, practical man, and 
a valuable friend to those societies which have 
in view the benefit of the navy. He makes no 
pretensions to the character of an orator ; 
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when I first heard him, three or four years 
ago, nothing could be more amusing than to 
hear him laugh at his own hesitation. His 
matter was merely the matter of course of ap- 
proving the resolution which he had very plea- 
santly read ; but every tenth or twentieth 
word of his address was repeated about half a 
dozen times, and the word " which" more fre- 
quently got into this predicament than any 
other. These repetitions were interspersed 
with short sentences, very agreeably delivered, 
and there seemed no reason why his Lordship 
should hesitate at all. The audience cheered, 
of course, and Lord Radstock nodded to them, 
with a good-humoured smile, that seemed to 
say, " I shall get on presently!" Then came 
the unhappy " which" again; then more 
cheers, and finally a hearty, pleasant laugh 
from the speaker himself, in which the au- 
dience cordially joined. After a few minutes 
of these curious proceedings, his Lordship 
somewhat abruptly concluded, sitting down 
amid loud applause, and a general laugh from 
himself and every one else. When last I 
heard Lord Radstock, however, he had ama- 
zingly improved in his style of speaking ; he 
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scarcely hesitated at all, but delivered his 
address in a comfortable, straight-forward 
manner. 



Lord Teignmouth bears a name endeared 
to the friends of Bible Societies. His father, 
as Sir John Shore, was Governor-General of 
India, from 1792 to 1798, but was far better 
known to the religious public as Lord Teign- 
mouth, the President of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, for a long period of years. 

His eldest son, who succeeded him in the 
title, is a very good-looking man, about five 
feet nine inches in height, slender, and rather 
elegant in figure, with a fair, pale complexion, 
and hair between brown and flaxen, which 
curls lightly over his head. His eyes are blue, 
and placed near to each other; his nose long 
and sharp, and his whole face has an acute 
conformation, which does not accord with its 
soft and gentle expression. He is forty-one 
years of age, and is altogether a very gentle- 
manlike, agreeable-looking person, smart, but 
not foppish in his appearance. His style of 
speaking is clever and pleasant, and his man- 
ner quiet, sometimes a little constrained ; and 
I should guess, from an expremow ^\!l\r?5n. 
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works around the corners of his mouth, that 
his Lordship is one of those nervous persons 
who are not often quite at their ease. He 
speaks well, and with fluency, but rather 
slowly ; and his action chiefly consists in bend- 
ing himself forward, with his hands joined to^ 
gether behind him. Sometimes one arm is 
brought forward, and effectively used, the 
other remaining still at his back. His speeches 
are more agreeable than brilliant ; but there is 
always talent as well as piety in them, and 
they never fail to please his audience. 

His Lordship will make a good and useful 
member of Parliament ; and though he failed 
more than once to secure his seat among the 
radical constituencies of the metropolis, yet 
our hopes have at last been realized, and he 
has taken his station among the legislators of 
his country. 

There are several other noblemen whom I 
have sometimes seen upon the London plat- 
forms, but as they do not come forward in the 
character of speakers, I will not detain my 
readers with more than their names. 

Such are, the Earl Brownlow and his son, 
Lord Alford ; Lord Prudhoe, brother and heir 
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presumptive to the Duke of Northumberland ; 
Lord Viscount Lorton ; Lord Viscount Maid- 
stone, eldest son of Lord Winchelsea ; Lord 
Viscount Sandon, eldest son of Lord Har- 
rowby ; Lord Viscount Bernard, and his two 
brothers, sons of the Earl of Bandon ; Lord 
Farnham, and Lord Carbery. 



CHAPTER II. 



CLERICAL SPEAKERS. 

Bishops of London y Winchester^ Chester^ Lich- 
field and Coventry and Madras — Deans of 
Salisbury and Ardagh — the Honourable and 
Rev, B. W, Noel — Rev, Drs, Cooke, Ben- 
son, Croly, Dealtry and Duff — Professors 
Scholefield and Alexander, 



" Neither as being lords over God's heritage, but being 
ensamples to the flock/' — 1 Peter v. 3. 



I NOW come to speak of the Clerical charac- 
ters, whom I have most frequently seen at 
Exeter Hall ; these are many and highly 
gifted. The first in dignity is Dr. Charles 
James Blomfield, Bishop of London, for- 
merly well known as Bishop of Chester. 

He is distinguished for his Biblical learning, 

as well as for his great activity in the discharge 

of his episcopal duties. He is extremely po- 

pular with many of his clergy, but is some- 
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what too fond of those in power, be they of 
whatsoever party, to please universally. 

His Lordship is a fine-looking man, about 
sixty years of age, with a commanding car- 
riage ; he is, perhaps, five feet ten inches in 
height, and very stout, particularly about the 
chest and shoulders. His head is capacious, 
and almost entirely bald; his features are 
small, and placed very near to each other, in 
the centre of his face, which is broad and full. 
His forehead is very expansive ; his eyes small, 
sharp, and twinkling, and the whole cast of 
his countenance indicates acuteness, determi- 
nation, and a propensity to command. 

His voice is clear, and rather pleasant, but 
does not correspond to the dimensions of his 
chest, for it is by no means powerful. His 
manner is dignified, and his style very good, 
but he does not speak fluently ; he frequently 
hesitates and corrects himself. 

His Lordship is undoubtedly a man of great 
talent, zeal, and prudence, and his sermons 
and speeches in debate are said to be of a very 
superior order. 

His religious opinions seem to fluctuate be- 
tween the Evangelical and the High Church 
parties ; but many highly deservmg c\et^\siKcv^ 

y1 
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who hold views of the former class, experience 
great favour at his Lordship's hands. 



One of the most delightful-looking men you 
can see is Dr. Charles Richard Sumner, 
Bishop op Winchester. There is an inde- 
scribable sweetness in his countenance, and a 
calm, serene dignity in his air, which can 
scarcely be imagined by those who have not 
seen him. 

His person is fine, about six feet in height, 
and well proportioned. His hair is of a light 
grey, and is very thick ; his face is long and 
pale, but rather full, his forehead high, and 
his brow benign. His dark eyes are full of a 
mild liquid lustre; they are indeed the first 
feature which arrests your attention, they are 
so different from those of nearly all other 
people — so large, beaming, and intelligent, 
that they instantly attract your notice. The 
lower part of the face corresponds well with 
their expression; the nose is long and well- 
formed, the mouth small and round, with a 
sweet and serious smile about it. His Lord- 
ship's manner is gentle, unassuming, and very 
engaging, and his whole appearance breathes 
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all the modest dignity and amiable meekness 
of a Christian bishop. 

He is every where admired and beloved, in 
his own diocese almost idolized ; his too liberal 
views on some political questions have offended 
many ; but I never heard any person, who had 
once seen him, speak of him with the least de- 
gree of asperity, however opposite might be 
their opinions. 

There seems indeed to be something irresis- 
tible about him, which compels you to like 
him, whether you will or not. A clerical friend 
of mine, who was a strenuous admirer of Dr. 
J. B. Sumner, the Bishop of Chester, could 
not be brought to believe that there could be 
any thing to admire in his younger brother. 
The Bishop of Winchester was to preach in 
the neighbourhood of the house where we were 
visiting together, and, after some difficulty, I 
persuaded my friend to join the party, who 
were going to hear his Lordship. He went, in 
the full expectation that the reality would fall 
far short of the description he had heard ; but 
he afterwards declared, that if ever he had 
seen the complete personification of a Chris- 
tian, it was to be found in the Bishop of Win- 
chester, 
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His Lordship's manner in speaking is mild 
and quiet, his voice is low, but extremely full 
and rich-toned; he speaks slowly, and in a 
peculiar guttural style, which gives him some- 
what the accent of a foreigner. He generally 
inclines to the solemn and pathetic : his ad- 
dresses are short, but solid in their matter, 

and deeply devout in their spirit. He uses 
very little action, but stands upright, gently 
moving his right hand, and looking fixedly at 
his audience, with a serene, benevolent ex- 
pression of countenance. He is always vehe- 
mently cheered ; every one seems delighted to 
see him. 

No bishop on the bench can exceed him in 
the diligence and exactitude with which he 
performs his oflBicial duties, and especially in 
the care he exercises in the selection and ex- 
amination of young men for ordination. | 

If he have a rival, it is his brother, the 
Bishop of Chester, who is perhaps as much 
beloved among his own clergy, though he may 
not make so deep an impression upon the 
mind of a stranger. 

He is not so tall as his brother, and is of a 

very slender figure : his hair is nearly white ; 

his face long^ thin, and acutely angular: his 
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forehead is high, and is a good deal wrinkled, 
his eyes are small, sparkling, and strikingly 
intelligent. His other features resemble those 
of the Bishop of Winchester ; but though the 
family likeness is very strong between the 
brothers, perhaps no one ever yet mistook the 
one for the other. The sharp countenance and 
slight frame of the Bishop of Chester would 
always distinguish his identity; while his quick 
eye, brisk movements, and lively, delighted 
cast of countenance, are quite in contrast with 
the calm benignity and the stately gliding step 
of his brother. 

He of Winchester is all solemn sweetness ; 
he .of Chester is all active intelligence. I 
think I never saw a face more thoroughly 
" knowing." He looks at you as though he 
knew all you think, feel, and wish, and was in 
the highest possible good humour at the idea. 

His manner of speaking is quite in accord- 
ance with his aspect, it is animated and bene- 
volent : he has a constant smile, and a con- 
stant sparkle, nothing seems to disturb his 
equanimity, and were he to rise amid a gene- 
ral dispute, I can hardly think he would fail 
to restore every one to good humour. 

His voice is clear and pVeasasiX*^ \sv\5^ "w^^. 
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loud; his addresses are perspicuous, clever, 
and appropriate; no one can better manage 
an awkward or unpleasant subject, he seems 
to clear up all difficulties, and skilfully to 
avoid, or as skilfully to handle the worst fea- 
tures of the case, casting his own amiable and 
lively spirit into every thing he touches. I 
should not call him eloquent, strictly speaking; 
but he is a fluent and delightful speaker, and 
seems a general favourite with the London 
audiences. 

His politics are much of the same shade 
with those of his brother, and their religious 
views are also alike. They may be termed the 
episcopal leaders of the Evangelical party. 



I must not omit here to mention the late 
Hon. and Rev. Dr. Henry Ryder, Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. He died two or 
three years back, and had long been known, 
both in public and private, as an active sup- 
porter of every good work. He was often to 
be seen on the London platforms, and always 
filled the Chair at the anniversaries of the 
Irish Society, of which he was President. 

In his appearance, Dr. Ryder was very pre- 
possessing; he was small in pexaoxi^ beiw^ both 
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short and spare, but the amiability of his 
countenance and the suavity of his manner 
neyer failed to please all who saw him. 

His hair was of a light grey, his complexion 
fair, his face rather round, and his features 
small. He had a fine open forehead and 
pleasant grey eyes, full of intelligence ; with 
a constant smile of kindness, and an unas- 
suming, gentle deportment. 

He was universally beloved and esteemed 
for his benevolence, diligent zeal and unosten- 
tatious piety ; and very many of our religious 
institutions lost in him a liberal and active 
friend. 

His Lordship was brother to the Earl of 
Harrowby ; he was Bishop of Gloucester for 
nine years, and afterwards for eleven years 
held the see of Lichfield and Coventry. He 
died in 1835, at the age of fifty-eight years. 



Those who were favoured to see Dr. Corrie, 
the late Bishop of Madras, on his last visit 
to England, will not soon forget him. I had 
but a transient glimpse of this remarkable 
man, but I never saw a countenance which 
made a deeper impression on my memory* 
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His Lordship's appearance was peculiarly 
striking ; he was very tall, perhaps above, 
rather than under six feet in height, and pro- 
portionably broad in figure, though by no 
means stout. His face was a perfect oblong 
square, and very pale but dark, if I may so 
speak ; his hair was of a snowy white, his 
eyes and broad arched eyebrows nearly black. 
His forehead was large and finely formed, and 
the whole expression of the countenance was 
mild, open, and intelligent. His manner in 
speaking was characterized by great benignity 
and sweetness ; in fact, he looked and spoke 
like what he was, a talented, benevolent, de- 
voted Christian minister and missionary. He 
was Archdeacon of Madras for a long period 
of years, and died soon after his return to 
India, as bishop, in 1836. 



Dr. Hugh Pearson, the Dean of Salis- 
bury, is generally to be seen at the meetings 
of the Church Missionary Society. He is 
striking in his appearance; perhaps no man 
looks more essentially " the church dignitary." 
He seems to be between fifty and sixty years of 
age, and is neither tall nor stout ; but there is 
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an erect, firm, compactness in his figure, and a 
cool severity in his countenance which give 
him a very imposing aspect. 

His complexion is very dark, and his hair 
white, whether firom years or powder, I cannot 
say. His face is square, his eyebrows dark, 
broad and strait, and his eyes deeply set : his 
features altogether have a stern, settled ex- 
pression, which indicates great firmness and 
determination of character. 

His voice is rather deep, but not powerful, 
and he speaks solemnly and without much 
animation. 

Dr. Pearson was the favourite chaplain of 
his late Majesty, George the Fourth; before 
whom he always preached the whole plain 
truth, without evasion, and by whom he was 
highly respected for this fiiithful course of 
conduct. 



Dr. Murray, Dean op Ardagh, is one of 
the most active and useful friends that Ireland 
ever possessed. It is well known that he was 
the favoured instrument of converting no less 
than 700 Roman Catholics, when he was a parish 
priest. Nothing can damp his zeal, nor c[uell 
bis energy of character ; lie as e\et ^xa:^Qf^^^ 
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in some good work for the spiritual benefit of 
his country. 

He is generally to be seen at the various 
Irish meetings, and is always welcomed with 
pleasure by the audiences. 

He is an elderly man, of the middle size, 
and of a slender but firm make : his hair is 
grey, his head bald in front, his face short, and 
his features very angular. He wears specta- 
cles, and the infirmity of his sight has added 
a contraction to his naturally projecting brow, 
so that he looks a determinate frowner, and he 
often speaks in something of a scolding tone ; 
but this is all exterior, for those who know 
him well declare that a more amiable or bene- 
volent man cannot be found. His style of 
speaking is energetic, but not fluent, for he 
often hesitates, and his voice is sharp and 
shrill, though not loud : his manner is abrupt 
and somewhat uneasy; he frequently turns 
away from the audience, and suddenly comes 
back to them, putting his hand very often to 
hi^ forehead. 

His language is familiar and simple in an 

unusual degree, he is no orator, and he knows 

it ; he is a plain, straight- forward, practical 

man, and bis addresses are almost alwaya 
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statements of facts, or narratives of scenes in 
which he has been personally concerned. You 
never hear any thing from him of the truth of 
which he is imperfectly assured. He tells 
only what his own eyes have seen, and his own 
ears have heard ; he is a personal voucher for 
all he utters, he is always his own authority. 

Take him altogether, I believe that greater 
simplicity of heart, zeal, and earnestness in 
the cause of true religion, are not any where to 
be found than in the Dean of Ardagh. 



There are not many clergymen in or near 
London who have excited more of public at- 
tention, or who are more deservedly esteemed 
for their amiable qualities, than the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Wriothesley Noel, the mini- 
ster of St. John's Chapel, Bedford Row. 

He is the tenth son of the late Lady Bar- 
ham and Sir GeraVd Noel, Bart., and is bro- 
ther to the present Lord Barham, the Rev. 
Gerard Noel, Rev. Leland Noel, &c. 

Few indeed are the gentlemen, or even 
noblemen, who surpass him in elegance of ap- 
pearance or urbanity of manner. He is thirty- 
nine years of age, tall, and oi a i«\fc ^^Qx<i\ 
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his hair is of a light brown colour, and is very 
thick ; his complexion is fair and pale, his face 
long, and his features handsome. He has a 
high forehead, deep-set blue eyes, a long and 
rather aquiline nose, and a full mouth, whose 
expression usually varies between the scornful 
and the pathetic. His whole appearance is 
striking and aristocratic,, and his deportment 
graceful in the highest degree. 

His voice is rich and musical, and his style 
of speaking is varied, but always pleasing. 
Sometimes he takes a lofty flight into the 
regions of eloquence, and delivers an address 
as glowing and poetic in its language, as it is 
zealous and devout in its spirit; at other 
times he is playful, or simple and pathetic, yet 
there is ever the same elegance, the same gen- 
tlemanlike propriety in all he says. What- 
ever be his subject, he always touches it with 
the same accomplished refinement. I have 
heard him describe a meal on the " hind leg 
of a kangaroo" with as much grace and dig- 
nity as he would have dwelt on the destiny of 
an empire. 

Of his well-known piety and benevolent 
exertions, it is needless here to speak; it 
were much to be wished that his constancy of 
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opinion kept pace with them. But Mr. Noel 
has a peculiar versatility in his views on many 
points which grieve many of his friends sin- 
cerely. 

At one time he was an opponent of those views 
usually termed Millennarian, he then became 
strenuous in their favour, and, with his brother 
Gerard, preached them zealously, '' in season 
and out of season ;" and he has now returned 

« 

to his original opinions, and opposes these 
same Millennarian principles as earnestly as 
ever. 

On the much-disputed question of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society he acted a 
similar part, and his amiable little tract ^' On 
the Unity of the Church," has alarmed many 
of his friends lest he should quit the Esta- 
blishment and turn Dissenter. The report 
went abroad that such was really the 
case, but it was only an unfounded ru- 
mour. His more recent work on Ireland 
caused also painful feelings to some of its 
readers ; for he advocates the National Anti- 
Scriptural Board of Education in a manner 
that is much to be lamented. 

It is, indeed, matter of deep regret that so 
zealous and devoted a miiusleT, «»o ^^\^a\r 
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ful and even fascinating a man, and one pos- 
sessing so much influence over a large con- 
gregation and numerous admirers, should be 
thus inconstant to the views he adopts. Many 
weak, ignorant, and unstable minds are led by 
such means to waver ; and persons who lack 
judgment become unsettled on vital points by 
acquiring the habit of indecision on those of 
lesser moment. 



The Rev. Henry Cooke, D.D.-, the Pres- 
byterian Minister of Belfast, is one of the 
most talented speakers which any platform 
ever presented, and his person is well calcu- 
lated to give eflTect to his speeches. 

He has a tall, commanding figure, very 
spare, but firmly compacted ; short dark grey 
hair, a long thin face, an aquiline nose, a pro- 
jecting brow, deep set grey eyes, and a com- 
pressed mouth ; his profile altogether is not 
unlike that of the Duke of Wellington. 

His appearance, when silent, is one of the 
most deceptive I ever saw. You would think 
he had no more talent, or even intellect, than a 
dry tree or a wooden statue. He sits motion- 
less with one knee put over the other, and his 
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whole frame, as it were, doabled up ; his eyes 
fixed on the ground, or wandering over the 
audience, with an imperturbable yacancy of 
expression, as though he had not, nor ever had, 
nor ever would have, one single idea in his 
possession. While thus meditating, many 
have been the guesses among the auditory as 
to who that "dry-looking old gentleman" 
could be ; and, on the name of Dr. Cooke 
being announced, many a look of astonish- 
ment has been raised to see him rise in answer 
to it. 

He coolly looks round and begins his ad- 
dress in a slow, hard. North Irish brogue, 
in which those who wish to imitate him will 
succeed best by speaking with their teeth 
closed. He makes very little peroration, but 
steps at once into the arguments with which 
he is prepared to defend the position which 
he has assumed as his subject matter. 
They are always logically put, clearly il- 
lustrated, and triumphantly sustained. 

Whether he most excels in argument, de- 
clamation, or description, I cannot say ; he is 
a? incontrovertible in the first as he is so- 
lemnly impressive in the second, while few 
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ean surpass his dry, quaint humour, and strike- 
ing point in the third. 

None but Mr. Beamish or Mr. Stowell can 
contend with him in the telling of an anec- 
dote. Those of the former are decidedly 
more pathetic, but less vivid in their reality ; 
the latter gives a story with far more laughing 
zest and broad comedy, but wants the irresis-r 
tible ludicro-solemn slyness of Dr. Cooke ; 
while no man but himself ever acted his facts 
with such perfect truth by one or two move* 
ments. 

He has full possession of that secret of 
genius, the production of the greatest quan- 
tity of effect by the smallest quantity of means, 
and no where does he manifest this more 
completely than in his action while speaking. 

He uses very little of it, but that little is 
always exactly of the right kind, and exactly 
in the right place ; moreover, two or three of 
bis quiet gestures will convey as much mean- 
ing as twenty from most other men. 

I once saw him act an anecdote, in which he 
personated, to the life, the surprise of a poor 
Irish woman on finding an unexpected bundle 
in her cabin, — ^her curiosity as to its contents. 
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— ^her peeping in at one comer, — her stealthily 
opening it, — her discovery of a cloak in it,— ^ 
the unfolding of the cloak, — and, finally, the 
putting it on ; and all this was done by a few, 
slow, quiet movements of his hands, and of a 
small book which he held in them. 

The story ended in the good woman's being 
informed by her husband, that the cloak was 
a present for herself, purchased with his quar- 
ter's salary as reader to the Irish Society, an 
employment to which she had been greatly 
opposed. 

Few . who heard this part of the tale will 
forget the look of delighted simplicity with 
which Dr. Cooke cast up his eyes, and 
clasped his hands just below his chin, while, 
in a deep and fervid tone, he gave his final 
exclamation, — " Oughj bless ut then for a 
darrlint of a soceeity !" 

This is but one among many things of the 
kind which I could relate of this extraordinary 
man. In debate and discussion he is said to 
be invincible; and certainly, to judge from his 
usual speeches, one would guess that at times 
when extraordinary exertion is required, his 
genius would rise with the occasion. There 
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is a unity of design, and a completeness of 
execution in all his addresses which invariably 
leave a satisfactory impression on the mind ; 
whatever his subject may have been, he has 
made you understand it, and (unless you be 
of the prejudiced class,) he has made you 
believe it also. 

Nor is he one of those cold, dry reasoners, 
who only convince the judgment without 
touching the feelings. He has a fund of 
pathos at his command, — not the common- 
place, weeping sort of pathos, but that deep, 
tragic kind, which awes, while it stills the 
heart and ends in solemnity — not in mere 
transient emotion. Many of his appeals on 
behalf of his country are of this class, and pro- 
duce an unrivalled eflTect whenever they are 
made. 

The absence of Dr. Cooke, during the two 
last seasons, has been a great loss to the 
" May Meetings ;" I know not whether he 
may have superiors, but I am quite sure that, 
in his own line, he has no rival and no substi- 
tute. 
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The Master of the Temple, Dr. Christopher 
Benson, is one of the most talented of the 
metropolitan preachers. He does not often 
speak in public; but when he does, his ad- 
dresses are brief, clear, and forcible, though 
not peculiarly eloquent. 

He is a tall, spare, striking figure, nearly 
six feet in height, with very white hair, which 
is generally long, and in some disorder. His 
face and features are long, his forehead high-, 
his nose prominent, and his eyes grey and 
piercing. His complexion is veiy pale, and 
together with his thin countenance, emaciated 
figure, and long, bare throat give him an ex- 
tremely ghastly appearance. 

He is the coldest looking man I ever saw ; 
not cold in feeling, but in bodily aspect. He 
seems as if he had been frozen up, and was 
endeavouring to regain his vital warmth. 

His style of speaking is energetic, but not at 
all vehement ; he uses little action, and never 
over-exerts his voice, which is clear -and good. 
His discourses are said to be peculiarly logi- 
cal and argumentative; as may be inferred 
from the number of legal gentlemen who fre- 
quent his church. Lord Brougham was, at 
one time, a constant attendant \\iete,^TA'a!L^^^ 
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others, faigli in the profession, evince a strong 
preference for Mr. Benson's preaching. 

His sentiments are those of the evangelical 
school, and he is particularly strenaous in his 
exertions against the encroachments of Popery. 



One of the most original characters, as well 
as one of the most brilliant writers of the pre- 
sent day, is the Rev. George Croly, LL.^D.; 
and his outward appearance is not less striking 
than his genius. 

He has only spoken once, I believe, at the 
*' May Meetings," during the last four years, 
and then I was not so fortunate as to hear him ; 
but I am 80 well acquainted with him in his 
pulpit at St, Stephen's, Walbrook, that I can- 
not deny myself the pleasure of introducing 
him among these sketches. 

I have seen many taller persons than Dr. 
Croly, for I do not imagine his height to be 
above six feet; yet he always strikes me as 
having more of the giant about him than 
any other man I ever saw. His gait, move- 
ments, expressions, and ideas are all in the 
same gigantic style. There is, indeed, some- 
thiag vast and mysterioua about liim^ which 
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impresses you with the idea that you are look- 
ing on a being of some other age and clime 
than your own. 

His frame is built in the Cyclopeean style of 
architecture, broad, firm, and massive ; and the 
commanding head which surmounts the edifice 
is not less remarkable. His countenance has 
a strange antique appearance, well according 
with the antediluvian kind of majesty which 
clothes his figure. I belieye he has not passed 
far beyond his fiftieth year, there is nothing in 
the least old, or even elderly, about him, — for 
his carriage is as lofty, and his stride as vigour* 
ous as they ever can have been ; — ^and yet were 
any one to tell you that, like his own Salathiel, 
he has lived for centuries, you could not deny 
the strange assertion, judging merely fi*om his 
appearance. His countenance has that rugged, 
weather-beaten complexion of which the proto- 
t3rpes are the faces of the Elgin marbles ; in- 
deed, to comprise his general exterior in a few 
words, I should say that he is very, like a bro- 
ther of the " Three Fates," from the Par- 
thenon. 

His forehead is square and heavy, and his 
tiark grey hair is combed down and cut straight 
across, as if io make it look as \o^ ^a ^q^«^^^. 
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His deep-set, steady, grey eyes are nearly 
hidden beneath dark, projecting eyebrows ; yet 
if ever the broad stamp of genius was set on 
mortal physiognomy, it is fixed somewhere 
about that massive brow. His nose is long and 
straight, his mouth wide, his complexion dark, 
and the outline of his face nearly square ; alto- 
gether, it is one of the most striking and un- 
usual of countenances, and when once seen, is 
never to be mistaken or forgotten. 

Dr. Croly's manner is perfectly original ; I 
never saw any one whom he at all resembles in 
this respect ; it is also perfectly natural. He 
has a powerful, impressive style of action, and 
he suits it to his slendid imagery with the most 
exact propriety, yet without any appearance of 
effort or design. 

While engaged in his peroration, or in the 
cooler and more didactic parts of his discourse, 
he stands nearly motionless, or resting his 
hands on the Ides of the pulpit, he swings 
slowly to and fro, with his head projected 
forward, almost in the manner of a Roman 
catapult on its side supports : but as soon as 
some glowing thought, or mighty imagining 
comes upon his mind, he raises himself to his 
full height in a moment, and with a vigorous 
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but never vehement action, pours forth a tor- 
rent of extemporaneous eloquence, as unex- 
pectedly to his auditory as it seems to be to 
himself. He speaks and preaches quite aW 
improviso; yet you never hear from him a 
single word or sentence which seems capable 
of correction. 

His language is as magnificent as his ideas 
are lofty, and as his style and manner are 
majestic. To those who are in the habit of 
reading his publications, I need only say that 
their language is precisely that of all his ser- 
mons and speeches, and seems to cost him 
no more effort than the commonest chit-chat 
would cost a common mind. It is indeed the 
native language of his soul ; so much a part of 
himself, that it would be as great an under- 
taking for him to use plain and meagre forms 
of speech, as it would be for a man, deficient 
in talent, to attempt the elevated, yet brilliant 
expressions in which all his thoughts seem 
naturally to clothe themselves. 

His manner never becomes violent, nor his 
utterance too rapid. He is never in a hurry, 
but seems quite at his ease, and speaks with 
great apparent pleasure to himself. He is 
perfectly at home on all hi8ii\ixaeT0\v^«viXi\<^^\&^ 
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and takes his own time to dwell npon them. 
Sometimes he paases for a while, as though 
waiting for an idea, and holds his hand near 
his forehead, as though to receive the thought 
immediately from the brain itself; and when 
he resumes, with a flow ofbuming, yet majestic 
imagery, he dashes forth that hand at his 
auditory, as if he flung a javelin with it. The 
force and originality of this singular action, so 
peculiarly his own, can scarcely be imagined 
by those who have not seen him. 

He has particular actions for particular 
words as well as for ideas, as those well know 
who remember the triumphant air with which 
he pronounces his favourite epithet of ^* mag- 
nificent P' or the no less appropriate, yet less 
pleasing expression of countenance which he 
bestows upon another frequent term — '* hide- 

His voice is deep and powerftil, it seems to 
be capable of every variety of modulation ; 
but it is very carelessly managed. Its wild 
tones are flung forth at random, like the 
thrilling thoughts they embody, as varied, as 
strange, and as expressive. 

That voice, that manner, those ideas, indeed, 
every one of his endowments, would be incom- 
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parable, if touched by the governing and re- 
gulating hand of art ; but you see in every 
look, in every gesture, that he scorns the 
slightest restraint upon the wild majesty of 
nature. 

He is at once the most unartificial, and the 
most highly educated, the most uncivilized, 
and the most princely being imaginable; 
more resembling an abstract personification of 
human nature in its highest style, than a mem- 
ber of ordinary human society. I am not 
singular in my idea of this extraordinary man ; 
one friend of mine, on first seeing him, re- 
marked that he was like a thorough-bred 
gentleman, just come " from the moon ;" and 
another, a lady by no means in the habit of 
giving romantic descriptions, declared that 
she liked Dr. Croly " because he was so totally 
unlike all other men ; so native, so independ- 
ant, and if you do not like him as he is, there 
the matter mi^st end, for no human power 
can ever alter him one hair's breadth." 

His mind seems, indeed, quite of the same 
mammoth class as his person; it is equally 
gigantic, but not so well proportioned. His 
fervid imagination, or some favourite theory, 
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too often overpowers the more solid faculties 
of his intellect ; but such is his commanding 
power of eloquence, that you are not con- 
scious of this while you listen to him. His 
addresses are writs, not of habeas corpttSy but 
of habeas animus. He deprives you, for the 
time, of all power of resistance, and whirls 
you away on his eagle-wing, to regions of 
time or space far distant from the present. 
Whether his subject be' celestial or terrestrial, 
Jewish, Roman or British, Antediluvian or 
Millennial, it is all the same to him; he 
shows it to you as if it lay before his bodily 
eye, and he makes you almost as much pre- 
sent there as he is himself. 

History, sacred and profane, ancient and 
modern, seems to lie before him as a map ; he 
is never at a loss for examples or parallels ; 
and not only are its events thus open to his 
view, but all its bearings and consequences 
are equally well known to him. He sees not 
only the skeleton of our world in all its 
nations and ages, but the same immensely 
comprehensive glance seems to convey to his 
mind all the fillings up, and even the dra- 
peries of the figure. If ever a professorship 
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be founded for the philosophy of history, per- 
haps no man is fitter for its chair than Dr. 
Croly. 

Christianity seems more especially his ele- 
ment ; his thoughts and views seem to centre 
in it, and more especially in Protestantism. 
Of his many sections of past history, present 
events, or future fulfilments, this is his fa- 
vourite, it seems to be the prominent feature 
of his mind. His religious views are purely 
scriptural, without any peculiar bias ; so that 
it is difficult to say to what party he belongs. 
He is a strenuous supporter of establishments, 
a zealous Millennarian, and is especially in- 
terested in the fate of the Jews. 

His private character is replete with an 
amiable simplicity and benevolence, which 
make him the delight of his family, and of 
his numerous friends. 

To attempt a description of his genius 
would be needless to those who have read his 
works, whether of fancy or theology, in prose 
or in poetry ; and to those who have not, it 
would be vain. 

I can only say, that however extravagant 
my sketch may seem to those who do not 
know Dr. Croly, I am sure lliai \Xvo^^ Vci5^ d.o ^ 
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will agree that this or any other description 
must fall far short of justice to the original. 



Dr. Dbaltry, the vicar of Clapham, and 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Winchester, is 
a frequent attendant at the Bible and Mis« 
sionary meetings, though he does not often 
speak. He is short in person, and of a square 
appearance, both in face and figure. His hair 
and eyes are grey, and his features short, but 
very marked. 

He has a rather stern expression of coun- 
tenance, which softens much when he speaks^ 

His addresses are short, grave, and solid, 
without eloquence of language or variety of 
action. His voice is firm, but not loud, and 
his delivery is steady and fluent, tho'ugh his 
words do not flow rapidly. 

He is a mild and benevolent man, and his 
domestic character is amiable in the highest 
degree. His discourses, more especially those 
which he has published, have been much 
admired. 



Dr. Alexander Duff, of the Scottish 
churchy is the brightest ^' star" that has ap- 
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peared in the month of May for some years. 
No single speaker attracted so much attention, 
nor drew forth such perpetual plaudits, during 
the last season. 

He is a tall, slender, young-looking man, 
with dark hair, bright eyes, and a deep damask 
colour. His voice is extremely powerful, and 
his Scottish accent very strong: his manner in 
speaking is energetic, even to a painful de- 
gree of violence; his voice is exerted to its 
utmost, both of loudness and rapidity, and his 
fine, active frame is thrown into every variety 
of attitude. 

This is the case from the very commence- 
ment of his speech : he does not, like other 
orators, begin gently, and take time to warm 
with his subject ; but he opens at once, at the 
full pitch of his powers, and continues at the 
same point of exertion for a length of time, 
which seems almost incredible. You expect 
him to sink from sheer exhaustion, and now 
and then some painful symptom of fatigue will 
shew itself; but it is checked in an instant, 
and he perseveres to the end, with a degree of * 
vehemence which it catches one's breath to 
witness. I have heard him speak for above 
an hour, without any pause, at \\ua ^xiJX ^^sX^x^. 
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of his voice, while his head and arms, and, in- 
deed, his whole person, were called into inces- 
sant and rapid action; and this while he 
poured forth a torrent of brilliant thoughts, 
clothed in truly glowing and eloquent language. 

Such being the style of his speeches, his po- 
pularity is not to be wondered at, more espe- 
cially when we consider the high esteem in 
which he is deservedly held, from his twenty 
years' career of unceasing missionary labour in 
India. His immense exertions there, the lan- 
guages he has acquired, the schools he has 
established, the conversions of which he has 
been the favoured instrument — all combine to 
render him one of the brightest ornaments of 
even that talented body to which he belongs. 

Whether all his addresses may be equally 
judicious as they are zealous and splendid, it is 
not my province to enquire : some have said 
that they are not ; but however this may be, 
he appears to have made an impression, both 
in England and Scotland, which few Mis- 
sionaries have ever made before. His glowing, 
impassion style of speaking is eminently quali- 
fied to realize before the minds of his hearers 
those scenes of idolatry and horror which he 
describes, and to stir up an interest for the 
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promotion of that great cause in which he is 
spending and being spent. 

He has passed the last two years in Great 
Britain, haying been compelled to quit his 
post, for a season, by his declining health ; but 
he is now about to return to India, with fresh 
powers for action, and bearing the contribu- 
tions and prayers of thousands for the prosecu- 
tion of his arduous and truly Christian under- 
taking. 

One of the most erudite among our public 
speakers is, the Rev. James Scholefield, 
Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge. 

His talents and learning are well known 
among scholars, as are his zeal and exertions 
in the Missionary cause to the public in ge- 
neral. 

In person he is short, and rather stout ; 
about forty- two or forty- three years of age, 
with an animated appearance, bright golden- 
coloured hair, and a light, florid complexion. 
His eyes are blue, and very lively, and his 
whole carriage is erect and energetic. 

He is always a fluent, and often an eloquent 
speaker : his style has a mingled zeal and in- 
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dignation which is unusual and striking. His 
action is not exuberant, but it is forcible and 
good, and there is something accomplished as 
well as refined in all he says and does. 

He was for many years curate to the late 
Rev. Charles Simeon, at Cambridge, and has 
succeeded him in the ministry of Trinity 
Church. 



Tlie Rev. Michael Solomon Alexander, 
Professor of Hebrew at King's College, is one 
of the Secretaries to the London Society for 
promoting Christianity among the Jews, and 
was formerly reader in the Jewish synagogue 
at Dresden. 

His appearance is quite that of his nation : 
he is short, about five feet four inches in 
height, and of a stout, compact figure. He 
has a fine oval face, expressive eyes, and an 
aquiline nose. His hair is dark and rather 
curling, and his complexion, though somewhat 
of the olive shade, is very much fairer than 
that of most Jewish persons. 

He is a gentle, fluent, pleasing speaker ; he 
has but little action, and his voice is full and 
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sweet, though not loud; he speaks with a 
slightly foreign accent. 

From his varied oriental learning, his ser- 
vices are peculiarly valuable to the Jews' So- 
ciety; and his native knowledge of the opi- 
nions, manners, and customs of his nation, 
gives him a great fitness for directing the ope- 
rations to be pursued among them. 



u^ 



CHAPTER nr. 

CLERICAL SPEAKERS (continued.) 

The Reverends J. Wolffs C. Simeon^ J. W. 
Cunninghanij D. Wilsany H. M^NeUe^ 
A, Brandram^ G, Browne^ H. Stowellj 
E. Bickerstethy W, Jowetty R, J. M^Gheey 
M, O'Sullivariy J. H. Stewart j H, H. Beam- 
ish, J, Irons y S, Robins y M. H, Seymour y 
J. Cummiuffy T. MortimeTy E. Tottenham 
and D, Bagot. 



" Wen of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost, and of 

wisdom/' Acts ii. 3. 



Perhaps the most decidedly wonderful man 
ever seen at Exeter Hall, is the celebrated 
Joseph Wolff. This extraordinary person, 
bom and educated a Jew, subsequently a Ro^ 
man Catholic, and now a Protestant, though 
unconnected with any sect or party, has 
travelled over more countries, experienced 
more vicissitudes, and undergone more hard- 
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ships than any individual Missionary on re- 
cord. Europe, Asia, and Africa, in their re- 
motest wilds, are all familiar to him. At one 
time you hear of him as in Jerusalem ; then he 
is in the deserts of Arabia, or among earth- 
quakes in Northern Syria, In an incredibly 
short space of time you find he is in Calcutta, 
or in Thibet, or on a journey to Timbuctoo. 
His zeal is indefatigable, his perseverance in- 
domitable : there is no part of the world which 
he would not traverse, to find the ten lost 
tribes, or to preach the gospel to hjs nation, 
wherever he can meet with them. 

His appearance is not less extraordinary 
than his character ; it is wild and striking in 
the highest degree. He is far from tall, and 
his person is very stout. His hair is of a deep 
red colour, very thick and long, often falling 
on his collar; his complexion is very dark, 
owing to the tanning effects of sun and dust in 
his extensive travels: his eyes are small and 
twinkling, but are nearly hidden by his long 
shaggy eyebrows ; and his features altogether 
have somewhat of a Jewish cast. His voice is 
loud and sharp, and his English is unintelli- 
gible to many ears. He has a strong Germ».w 
accent, as well as a Jewish, one, -^VyOcl ^^^'^'^- 
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panics it : his utterance is extremely rapid, 
and his delivery is in a shrill, chanting tone. 

His action is wild and exuberant in the ex- 
treme : he frequently assumes a kind of danc- 
ing movement, holding up both his arms to 
their full extent, and shaking all his fingers ; 
then he clasps his hands on his breast, and 
steps quickly backwards and forwards ; then 
perhaps, lays hold of some friend, whom, in 
the warmth of the moment, he almost em- 
braces, immediately starting away with a loud 
exclamation, and renewing his dancing action. 

Those who have once seen and heard him 
can never forget him ; the powerful pathos of 
his descriptions, the strange narratives he gives 
of what he has witnessed in distant lands, his 
unusual appearance and voice, his wild gesti- 
culations, and his vehemence of feeling, leave 
the deepest and most mingled sensations on 
the mind, and cause us to regard him as an 
unparalleled and extraordinary being, raised 
up in peculiar times, for a peculiar purpose. 

He has himself chronicled his erratic course 
in a small auto-biography, highly interesting 
in its details, and quite characteristic in its style. 

One of the most remarkable events in his 
life 18 bis marriage to Lady OeoT^-aoi^. WiU 
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pole, sister of the present Earl of Oxford, to 
whom he was united in 1827, and who accom- 
panied him to the Mediterranean and Pales- 
tine. She has since then been his companion 
in many of his wanderings, but has as fre- 
quently been left behind, his style of travelling 
being quite unsuited to the delicacy of a fe- 
male frame. 

Indeed, few are the men who could have 
endured the shipwrecks, the captivities, and 
the dangers through which he has passed ; and 
fewer still would have dared to brave them 
under the sole inducement of evangelizing 
"the lost sheep of the house of Israel." 



I cannot mention the name of Wolff with- 
out recording my transient glimpse of one 
who was in his immediate vicinity when I last 
saw him, — I mean the late Rev. Charles 
Simeon ; I had never seen him previously to 
the Jews' Meeting, in 1835, and I never saw 
him again. He and the extraordinary Jew 
were side by side, and a more singular or in • 
teresting pair have seldom been seen. Wolff 
I have already described, and Mr. Simeon^ 
though far more English m\as ^.^5^^^^^^^ 
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was scarcely less striking. His person was 
small, bent, and decrepid; his complexion 
extremely dark, with brilliant black eyes. 
His eyebrows were broad, and also very dark, 
and his hair of a mingled dark grey. 

On his entrance he was supported down the 
platform steps by Mr. Bickersteth and an- 
other friend, and sat with his feet propped on 
a chair, or a box, I forget which. He did not 
speak until about the middle of the meeting ; 
but while he was silent, he took the liveliest 
interest in what was going on, nodding and 
chatting to his friends near him, and occasion- 
ally clapping his hands in token of applause. 
His manner, during this early part of the 
meeting, was peculiarly animated. 

It was, indeed, an interesting sight to behold 
this aged, eminent, and excellent man, bowed 
by years and infirmities, yet apparently as 
energetic in mind, and as truly interested for 
the ancient people of God as ever he had 
been. 

His speech was very short and very ani- 
mated, and was ddivered with a vivacity of 
manner and voice which, at his advanced pe- 
riod of life, one would have thought impossible. 

J believe it was his last public a^ipeaxwxc^ va 
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London ; he died in the December of the fol- 
lowing year. 



The Rev, John William Cunningham, 
vicar of Harrow, is a stately, well-looking 
person. He is tall, and of a commanding 
aspect, with a good figure and an erect, digni- 
fied carriage. 

His voice is good and clear, and his manner 
in speaking partakes of the stateliness so re- 
markable in his person. 

His style is varied, inclining sometimes to 
the jocular, and, at others, to the solemn. He 
uses little or no action, and often speaks with 
his arms folded on his breast, in utter con- 
tempt of the usual gestures of orators. 

He is a man of decided talent, and of much 
zeal and earnestness in the Bible and Mission- 
ary cause. 

With the name of Cunningham comes natu- 
rally that of Wilson, now represented in the 
church by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, second 
son of the Bishop of Calcutta, and his suc- 
cessor in the vicarage of Islington. 

He is a striking, but very handsome like- 
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ness of his celebrated father; much taller, 
and of a more comely countenance. 

He is about thirty-four or five years of age, 
rather above the medium height, and stout 
in figure. He has dark hair and blue eyes, 
with a clear florid complexion, and an aquiline 
kind of nose. 

His manner is solemn and cold, his deli- 
very slow, and his voice heavy. 

His speeches are by no means eloquent, but 
he is said to be an excellent preacher. 



If there be one person in whom nature and 
art have combined to form a being of more 
than ordinary powers and attainments, that 
person is the Bev. Hugh M'Neilb. 

Naturally majestic in figure, and hand- 
some in face, he possesses every refine- 
ment of education, and every grace of the 
most cultivated society. His manner is 
as perfect as his aspect is imposing, and his 
mental powers are equal, if not superior, to 
his external advantages. 

As a public speaker he is peculiarly re- 
markable for the correctness and perspicuity 
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of his views, the eloquence of his language, 
and the unrivalled propriety, grace, and dig- 
nity of his action. 

He now very seldom appears on the London 
platforms ; indeed, I have but once seen him 
there since be undertook the ministry of St. 
Jude*s Church, Liverpool. This was at the 
Anniversary of the Protestant Association 
last spring. Time had, indeed, strangely 
altered him in some personal respects ; his 
well-proportioned breadth of face and form 
was exchanged for a spare contraction of ap- 
pearance, and his once golden-brown hair had 
become nearly white, although scarcely three 
years before I had seen him in apparently the 
very prime of life. 

His speech on that occasion was as striking, 
as beautiful, as energetic, as any speech ever 
heard from that platform ; and the Protestant 
boldness of its sentiments, with the well-timed 
solid judgment which it displayed, with refer- 
ence to the peculiar errors and dangers of the 
times, have, perhaps, never been surpassed, 
even among the supporters of that dauntless 
and liberalism-hating society. It was an ad- 
dress of consummate talent, skill, and power ; 
*' M'Neile outdid even l[iimse\£,'' ^^'s* ^-siv^ ^^ 
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all hands ; and, during its delivery, the au- 
dience more than once started from their 
seats as if summoned by the blast of a trum- 
pet. 

In person he is rather tall, about five feet 
ten, and erect in his carriage ; his head is of 
a fine and peculiar form, his &ce somewhat 
long, his forehead high and square, and his eyes 
large, brilliant, and very piercing. His hair 
grows far back on the temples, and is cut in 
that primitive angular fashion which distin- 
guishes some of the early Reformers. There 
is also an austerity and impenetrable self-pos- 
session about him which adds much of their 
stern, firm aspect to his appearance. 

I have seen and heard Mr. M'Neile many 
times, but I never saw a smile on his face, 
unless it were a sarcastic one ; though there is 
scarcely any other expression that the human 
countenance is capable of assuming which I 
have not seen playing on his features, at one 
time or another. 

His manner is as varied as his subjects, and 
is composed of the most exact proportions of 
voice, eye, look, and gesture ; none of these 
are ever out of place, or out of keeping with 
the rest; all is regulated mt\i tXie mo^\. exn^v- 
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site good taste, and gives so perfect a picture 
of what he is saying, that you might almost 
understand him without any articulate sounds. 
No actor by profession can excel him in this 
point. It is said that in his younger days he 
had a passion for dramatic representation,. and 
used to delight his private friends by his per - 
iformance, which was inimitable, and all who 
have seen him will readily believe it. 

Few, indeed, are the men whose style of per- 
son and powers is better adapted for giving 
expression to the highest style of epic or 
tragedy; and as all his talents are now devoted 
to the cause of religion, it is not a matter of 
surprise that his addresses should surpass those 
of other men in the elegance of their delivery, 
and the beauty and majesty of their accom- 
panying action. 

His voice is clear, strong, and equal-toned, 
his enunciation perfect, excepting in one word, 
for " shuperstition" is the only token he gives 
of his Irish extraction. 

Mr. M'Neile's name was at one time much 
mixed up with that of the late lamented 
Irving, as a supporter of the unknown tongues. 
He was not, however, long to be deluded, and 
he quitted the party ; pxeacVuiiig ^ y^3\JCnr.x^- 
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cantation, in whicli he fully exposed their 
heretical views, yet in such a spirit of love to 
his former friends, and with so genuine a 
repentance as regarded himself, that a deeper 
impression was made in his favour, than if he 
had never been deceived at all. 

Such is Mr. M'Neile; the most brilliant 
and highly-polished compound of natural and 
artificial advantages which I have ever beheld. 
He has not the captivating sweetness of a 
Sumner, the wild gigantic genius of a Croly, 
nor the irresistible, serio - pathetico - comic 
quaintness and versatility of a Cooke ; but as a 
specimen of appropriate action, refined oratory, 
stern, judicious argument, and commanding 
talent, all combined in one majestic whole, I 
may say M*Neile is incomparable and perfectly 
unique. 



The Rev. Andrew Brandram, minister of 
the Savoy Episcopal Chapel, is well known as 
Secretary to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. He generally forms one of its depu- 
tations, and is well calculated so to do, by his 
clear method of stating facts and narrating 
business proceedings. 

He ia tall and large in person, and heavy 
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in general expression. His complexion is 
dark, his hair partly grey, his features marked 
and rather prominent. 

His style of speaking is plain and straight- 
forward, without any ornament; his voice is 
good, but not audible at a great distance : his 
active, laborious exertions, and his talents for 
business render him a valuable officer of the 
Society. 

The other Secretary of the Bible Society is 
the Rev. George Browne, minister of the 
Independent chapel on Clapham Common. 
He is a rather tall, slender, gentlemanlike, 
amiable-looking man, with a dark complexion, 
brilliant eyes, angular features, and white 
l)ushy hair and whiskers. 

His manner is very agreeable and his voice 
pleasant; he is every where liked and ad- 
mired, for his truly liberal views on sectarian 
points, his freedom from bigotry, and his love 
of peace, charity, and order. 

I ought not to have said every where, for 
the violent and radical part of the Dissenting 
body dislike him as much as if he were a 
churchman. They violently opposed his elec- 
tion as Secretary to the Society m \©&^ vys» 
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they patronized a candidate who is a perfect 
contrast to Mr. Browne, in every respect, save 
that of religious denomination. I mean the 
Rev. John Bnmet, of Camberwell. 



I come now to one of the most popolar 
speakers who ever presented himself to an 
audience, the Rev. Hugh Stowell, minister 
of St. Stephen's Church, Manchester. 

In person he is tall, five feet ten or eleven 
inches, and very stout. His face is large and 
broad, but handsome after a certain fashion, 
which accepts good humour in the place of re- 
finement. His complexion is light, bat not 
florid, and his hair of a golden brown colour. 
His forehead is capacious ; his eyes blue and 
laughing, and his mouth, which is very wide, 
is garnished with splendid white teeth. 

His style of speaking is rapid and energetic 
in a high degree ; his action violent, but not 
graceful, and his voice strong and loud. His 
eloquence is of the bold and striking order, 
and he usually relates those anecdotes, and 
dwells on those points of interest which are 
likely to call forth the loudest plaudits fi!*om his 
hearers. He exerts himself amazingly on these 
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occasions, and I have sometimes wondered 
which made the most noise in proportion, 
Mr. Stowell or his audience. 

He is not, however, always in this mood ; 
he has a beautiful power over the pathetic and 
the solemn, and his voice possesses a full, 
rich under- tone, which it is to be wished were 
more frequently put into requisition. When 
he speaks in this manner, you perceive a deli- 
cate refinement of feeling, which is quite lost 
in his more boisterous speeches. 

His language is very forcible, his images 
striking, sometimes rather coarse; and his 
style often the most jocular, even to broad 
comic effect. No speaker more frequently sets 
the Hall in a roar, and the conscious hilarity 
of his own countenance tends to heighten the 
merriment. 

When he is in his fullest spirits, he admi- 
nisters praise or blame to others with no spa- 
ring hand ; their presence or absence making 
no difference to him whatever, any more than 
their rank, as two amiable brother prelates, 
whom I have already described, well know 
by experience. 

Those who have heard Mr. Stowell will al- 
low that no man is more coinpVeteV^ e^exiXaX.^^ 
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for popularity among mixed audiences. His 
zeal for the Established Church, his vehement 
Protestantism, his free, strong mode of speak- 
ing, his loud voice, merry face, and humorous 
anecdotes give him a perpetual untiring inte- 
rest with them. He appears every year, and 
at almost every meeting, yet no man is a 
greater favourite ; they are never wearied with 
applauding him, and always cheer him rap- 
turously. 

Such is his good odour with the public; 
while those who know him in private, declare 
that a better man or a better parish priest is 
not to be found in the kingdom. 



To the friends and supporters of the Church 
Missionary Society, the name of the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth is deeply and deserv- 
edly endeared, by his laborious services in its 
cause ; first, as a Missionary in Western 
Africa, and subsequently as its indefatigable 
Secretary for the period of many years. 

Every Missionary Association throughout 
the country knows and loves Mr. Bickersteth ; 
and to the London audience the anniversary is 
incomplete f unless Mr. Bickersteth be there. 
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I have often thought that he is the very 
beau ideal of the Society. The images he ex- 
cites in the mind combine foreign service and 
home exertion, a perfect knowledge of all its 
doings abroad, and all its plans and wishes in 
committee. His dark, sallow countenance, 
hollow cheek and eye, emaciated figure, and 
sepulchral voice, give as perfect a picture of 
the exhausted Missionary in person, as his 
benevolent smile, active carriage, and aflTec- 
tionate address present an excellent portraiture 
of the Missionary in spirit. 

I think I shall scarcely have a reader who 
has not seen him at one time or other, so that 
I need not describe him farther. 

His private character is quite in accordance 
with his amiable appearance ; it is one of the 
sweetest and most delightful with which one 
can meet. Those who know him most inti- 
mately, say that he is one of the very, very 
few of whom one cannot know too much. 

His popularity has somewhat declined of 
late among those who call themselves the 
orthodox evangelical party, and who are, by 
some, rather irreverently styled " the old 
school." This is owing to his adoption o€ 
Millennarian views, to wTaicYi t\i^.\.^^T\73 ^x^^^ 
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strongly opposed, and they certainly have 
good reason for their cooled sentiments to- 
wards him; for his late small publications upon 
the Second Advent and other prophecies have 
done more for the Millennarian cause than al- 
most any thing that has been written on the 
subject, by their calm, judicious style, their 
freedom from extravagance, and their clear, 
scriptural statements. 

Mr. Bickersteth was minister of Wheler 
Chapel, during his secretaryship, and is now 
vicar of Watton, Herts. 

He is brother to Lord Laugdale, the Master 
of the Rolls. 



I cannot name Mr. Bickersteth without a 
word upon his successor in office, the Rev. 
William Jowett, also a Missionary in his 
younger days, and whose " Christian Re- 
searches in the Mediterranean" form one of 
the most interesting pictures of the Levant 
which we possess. 

Mr. Jowett is small in person, and of a very 
pleasant appearance. He is about five feet 
four or five inches in height, has rather dark 
hair, and is partially bald, with a fine fore- 
head^ smiling eyes, and good features. 
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He is quiet and gentle in speaking, although 
not inanimate; but he seldom, if ever, ad- 
dresses the audience at the London anniver- 
saries ; his general office is to read the Report, 
and he is one of the pleasantest readers I 
know. His voice is good and clear, though 
not loud. 

He is a most effective Secretary; clear- 
headed, steady, and laborious, and, from his 
residence abroad, well qualified to manage 
Missionary operations. 



To those deeply interested in watching and 
resisting the giant strides of Popery, few 
names have an equal interest with that of 
Robert John M*Ghee. Few indeed are the 
men whose zeal or whose endowments chal- 
lenge greater admiration ; and even Erin, 
magnificent, talented Erin, has few among 
her sons who combine so much solidity of 
judgment and force of connected argument 
with the brilliant, varied, shower-and-sunshine 
eloquence so characteristic of her native ge- 
nius. 

Much, very much, had I heard of that ai^lexv- 
did binary star, M*G\iee-aiidL-0*^^\3SC\N^x^ 
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where indeed could I have lived not to 
have heard much of them ? And from read- 
ing their speeches , I had duly pictured them 
to myself; the former as a tall, thin, dry, 
quiet person, who dwelt among musty docu- 
ments, and breathed of nothing but dull old 
controversies ; the latter as a majestic, ethe- 
realized, lofty, enraptured being, much in the 
style of Dr. Croly, but more graceful in ap- 
pearance, and more pathetic in style. 

I wonder whether any of my readers may 
ever have formed the same idea of these cele- 
brated men, from those printed transcripts of 
their addresses, which bear about the same 
relation to a man's mind that an Egyptian 
mummy of him would do to his person; if 
they have done so, I must inform them that 
they never were more completely mistaken. 

M'Ghee is a little, slender, bright-looking 
man, with blue eyes and sandy hair, his fea- 
tures full of expression, and a form full of 
action ; one of the most gentleman-like, lively, 
pleasant persons imaginable. 

Mr. O'SuUivan is far from tall, is very stout, 

broad, and heavy in person, with black hair, 

small grey eyes, and a rosy face ; as varied, as 

expressive^ and as humorous in all his sayings 
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and doings, as any Irishman ever was yet. His 
countenance is perfectly round, and perfectly 
happy; it has small features, deep-set and 
twinkling eyes, and all the ruddy, joyous sim- 
plicity of a child. It alters but little during 
his speeches ; its chief variation is a serious, 
half-displeased glance, with the eyes fixed on 
the ground, and then immediately raised, with 
the most roguish twinkle in the world, while 
he says, with a sly curl of the lip, something 
totally destructive of the argument which had 
caused his momentary depression. 

His keenest satire (and truly keen it is) is 
given without a smile, but with an elevation 
of the brow which seems to say — " The fact is 
so, — I'm very sorry, — but you know 'tis no 
fault of mine !" — ^while the chuckling drollery 
of his tone must be heard to be imagined. 

The only speech I have heard him deliver 
was at the second meeting of the Protestant 
Association, last spring ; and were it not for 
two or three passages in that address, I should 
have said he was more of a wag than an orator : 
but there were bursts of true Irish eloquence, 
lofty flights of fancy, and touches of pathos, 
which quite established his fame in the latter 
character ; while the 8pirit-st\TTm%^^<^^'^'^*^»^ 
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conservatism of the whole address, drew the 
immense auditory two or three times from 
their seats, with hats and handkerchiefs flying, 
as though they had all been roused by magic. 

The first of these bursts of enthusiasm was 
excited by his admirable allusion to the cele- 
brated Westminster election, then just con- 
cluded, with a panegyric on Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, the hero of the day ; I believe the first 
hat that then circled in the air, (an example 
instantly followed throughout the Hall,) was 
waved by a younger brother of Lord Ash- 
ley, whose tall, elegant figure, and animated 
countenance, were peculiarly conspicuous, as 
he stood aloft on the roof of the platform stair- 
case, just above the pillar which bounded the 
upper door-way, and there acted as a kind of 
signal to the audience. We had several of 
these enthusiastic fits, and though Mr, M'Ghee 
had been tumultuously applauded, O'SuUivan 
certainly carried the day in popularity ; a fact 
that seemed highly to delight the former, for 
his face beamed with pleasure at the uproar 
of approbation which his "brother" called 
forth, and he added his own quota to it by 
vehemently clapping his hands. 

On calm reflection, however, one could not 
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but perceive, that M*Ghee's address was by far 
the most coherent and the most satisfactory of 
the two, splendid as they both were ; for setting 
aside any advantage of manner or appearance, 
it is undoubtedly far easier to make u discur- 
sive declamatory speech, (be it never so bril- 
liant,) which touches on every point to which 
a lively fancy may lead, personal, political, or 
theological, than to address oneself to the dis- 
play of dry and repulsive documents, creeds, 
and letters ; and giving a full running commen- 
tary on each, to connect them, by a series of 
eloquent passages, into one close, terse, irre- 
fragable argument against the system one is 
desirous to combat. 

This, however, M'Ghee performed, and 
how triumphantly, let those who heard him 
say^-our patience never tired, our interest 
never flagged during an address which occu- 
pied from three to four hours in the deli- 
very. 

There is a charm in his manner too, and 
an energy in his mind, which can invest the 
most cold, tedious subject with interest, and 
the meanest with an air of importance. 

There is another cause, inherent in himself^ 
to which much of his poY^ex^xxV eS^eX \s>«L'^\.\k^ 
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attributed. He looks to the whole, not to the 
part ; to the vastness of the system, not to the 
insignificance of the detail : it is popery her- 
self, in all her guilt and deceit, that inspires 
him with the fire and animation he displays, 
— it is not the single article or letter which he 
is discussing at the moment. 

His manner is varied as well as his action ; 
his clear, well-managed voice partakes of 
every feeling of the hour, and his countenance 
bears its full share in aiding the expression of 
the whole. 

We saw pathos, sternness, solemnity, in- 
dignation, and wit (could he be an Irishman 
without wit?) in full exercise during his 
speech ; but, perhaps, the finest point of all 
was when he held up in one hand Dr. Mur- 
ray's hypocritically charitable letter to Pro- 
testants, and, in the other, the persecuting 
class-book of Maynooth ; while, in a series of 
short, emphatic sentences, he contrasted them 
together. 

He looked first at his right hand, with a 
bland, delightful smile, **Here is the kind, 
flattering letter;" then he turned to the left, 
with a fierce frown, " and here are the perse- 
cuting statutes !" shaking them as if in ven- 
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geance. " Here is the epistle that compli- 
ments ye as * beloved fellow Christians!^ *' 
with a tone of insinuating treachery ; " and 
here are the decrees that would bum ye for 
Heretics!" and he thundered it forth in a 
terrific voice that seemed the very echo of the 
Inquisition. 

These are scattered scraps of that splendid 
passage, for my memory will not supply the 
whole correctly ; the effect was overpowering; 
first, there was a dead pause, as of horror, 
and then a burst of indignation rung through 
the Hall, which showed that Britons will not 
tamely submit to the treachery and the hypo- 
crisy of Rome. 

I know it is the fashion to prefer Mr. 
O'Sullivan, but, although I heartily admire 
him, I cannot help confessing my own decided 
preference of Mr. M'Ghee. 



The Rev. James Haldane Stewart, for 
merly minister of Percy Chapel, and now of 
St. Bride's, Liverpool, is often to be seen on 
the May platforms, and is a very striking 
figure there. 
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He is a tall, thin, venerable-looking man, 
with an erect carriage, and a mild, lively 
countenance. His hair is perfectly white, 
and is generally long, falling back from his 
face. His forehead is very fine, his features 
acute and prominent, and his eyes brilliant, 
and full of animation. 

His style of speaking is singular, both from 
the uncommon things he says, and his uncom- 
mon manner of saying them. He has a way 
of rising on tiptoe, with his arms elevated 
above his head, which has a peculiar effect, 
especially with his long, slender figure ; and, 
in this position, he moves very much as if he 
were going to take wing and fly away. 

There is great warmth and energy of feel- 
ing about him, and his speeches always 
breathe a delightful spirit of love and peace. 



One of the perpetual favourites of our Lon- 
don audiences is the Rev. Henry Hamilton 
Beamish, for some years Vicar of Kinsale, 
and now Minister of Trinity Chapel, Conduit 
Street. His popularity as a speaker is, in- 
deed, well merited, for his talents are as 
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varied as they are delightful ; and in the two 
opposite departments of the pathetic and the 
humorous he has but few superiors. 

In person he is about five feet nine or ten 
inches high, and stout, but not inelegant, 
with a handsome countenance and a very gen- 
tlemanlike aspect. His hair is dark and 
thick, his complexion good, and his features 
well cut. He has dark blue eyes, full of the 
most vivid and various expression ; I seldom 
see him without thinking of the poet's ad- 
dress to his country 

^* Erin ! the smile aud the tear in thine eyes 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies T* 

And not only is this the case with Mr. 
Beamish's own countenance, biit he has an 
irresistible way . of producing the same effect 
on yours. His humour is so keen and na- 
tural, yet so refined, and his pathos so ten- 
derly touching, that few speakers more fre- 
quently mingle "the smile" with *' the tear" 
in the eyes of their hearers. 

He is always fluent and eloquent ; his ideas 
are graceful, and his language appropriate, 
but his greed forte lies in anecdote. He tells 
a story better than any one 1 Vl^qtw , V^iSt^v^'^ 
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excepting Dr. Cooke,) and he has at command 
an inexhaustible fund of them, Irish and Eng- 
lish, tragic, comic and romantic. 

His voice is sweet and powerful, and his 
Hibernian accent is of the most polished order. 

He is, like most of his countrymen, what 
the old writers call '^ a man of parts, that hath 
a subtle and a ready wit ;" for he is never at a 
loss, cannot be taken by surprise, and cannot 
be put out of countenance. Twice only, in the 
innumerable speeches I have heard him make, 
have I ever seen him at all in perplexity, and 
one really enjoyed the sight, from its rarity. 

The first time was in a long self-defence, in 
which he laboured hard at a troublesome task, 
with but limited success ; the second occasion 
was very amusing, for he got really set fast in 
the middle of an Irish love story. Simplicity 
is one of his characteristics; a compound 
feeling or action is not in his line, and he 
then had to set forth the attachment of a 
Protestant girl to a young Roman Catholic, 
in the light of a very pathetic affair, in which 
he wished us all to be deeply interested ; and 
yet he had, at the same time, to keep up our 
horror of Popery itself; so that between com- 
passion and blame, he got quite into a laby- 
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rinth, and hesitated considerably, a most 
unusual event. 

He saw also that his hearers were more 
amused at himself than distressed for his 
heroine, which a little annoyed him ; though 
amidst his dilemma, he could scarcely help 
laughing. He persevered, however, till he 
got past the marriage of the ill-assorted pair, 
and then, as if to take his revenge upon us, 
he changed his style, and claiming an un- 
deniable right to our sympathies, wound up 
one of the most tragic tales I ever heard, 
of persecution, misery, and madness, in his 
most harrowing manner. 

He is very fine in this style whenever he 
attempts it ; but, perhaps, I may refer to his 
speeches at the Naval and Military Bible 
Meetings, as specimens of his most truly 
touching anecdotes ; while his addresses at 
the various Irish anniversaries are equally 
good, as samples of drollery and real wit. I 
well remember, at a meeting in the west of 
England, when Mr. Beamish first came over 
as a speaker, the great amusement he excited 
by his definition of the word " boys." He was 
describing a visit he had paid to a mine or 
colliery, and speaking of tVie tcl^w ^xk^^^^^^ 
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there " So, when I saw the creatures all 
coming about us, I said, ' Now boys, sit down, 
and I'll tell ye something ;' for we call every 
thing boys in Ireland, old women and all, ye 
know." 

Mr. Beamish, at his first settlement in 
London, had the Irish chaplainship of the 
West Street Chapel, St. Giles's, which belongs 
to the Irish Society ; he had, indeed, relin- 
quished his preferment at Kinsale, for the 
express purpose of preaching to his poor 
countrymen in their dear native tongue. In 
1832, however, he gave up the Irish preach- 
ing, in consequence of his declining health ; 
but why he has never resumed that interesting 
employment, since he has become so well 
capable of doing it with renewed strength, 
remains a mystery to most persons, notwith- 
standing the long self-exculpation before men- 
tioned. Some of his private friends declare 
themselves equally in the dark on this subject. 

Mr. Beamish's private character is amiable 
and delightful ; he is an accomplished scholar 
and musician, and I cannot but think that he 
must be a poet, though I never heard the fact 
stated. 
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The Rev. Jobbph Irons, independent mi- 
nister of Camber well, is a singular contrast to 
the generality of dissenting ministers. I 
allude particularly to his political and Pro- 
testant sentiments, in which he more resembles 
an Irish churchman than an English dis- 
senter. 

He has always been remarkable for his 
Tory and anti-popish views, and at the time 
of the emancipation discussions in 1828 or 9, 
when sixty-nine dissenting ministers in Lon- 
don signed a petition to Parliament, praying 
for the bill, Mr. Irons exerted himself so suc- 
cessfully, that he obtained the signatures of 
ninety-six others of the same body to a counter 
petition. He is frequently to be seen at Irish 
and Protestant meetings, and is a zealous 
member of the Protestant Association, 

He is a tall, stout, middle-aged man, with 
a pleasant, round face, and hair neither dark 
nor light. He has rather obtuse features, and 
small expressive grey eyes. His voice is loud 
and strong, and his manner of speaking ener- 
getic, but not peculiarly refined. 

His religious views are of the Calvinistic 
class, and his sermons are said to be truly 
excellent and very eflTective. 
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The Rev. Saunderson Robins, Minister of 
Aberdeen Episcopal Chapel, is one of the most 
popular Evangelical preachers of the day. 
He does not often speak at public meetings, 
but when he does, is always well received. 

He is a tall, ruddy, Scottish-looking per- 
son ; about forty years of age, with rather 
reddish hair, and long marked features, by 
many considered handsome. 

His carriage is erect and stately, his voice 
powerful, but thick, and his manner very good. 

His style and language are eloquent, but 
somewhat inflated ; for he has much of that 
un-English mode of expression which distin- 
guished the late Mr. Irving, and is so pecu- 
liarly striking in Mr. Melvill. 

Mr. Robins is a good and clever preacher, 
and extremely active in his ministerial duties. 



I must by no means omit the two zealous, 
talented young Secretaries of the British Re- 
formation Society ; the Rev. Michael Hobart 
Seymour, and the Rev. John Gumming. The 
former is Irish, the latter Scotch. 

Mr. Seymour is a tall, gentlemanly, and 
essentially Irish-looking man, apparently about 
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thirty years of age ; he has dark hair and com- 
plexion, a long grave countenance, and a pair 
of those very visible and disguising things, 
usually called *' invisible spectacles." 

There is something very peculiar in the ap- 
pearance of his chevelure ; it is very long in 
front, and stands upright, something like the 
** ciuflTo" of Italy; and when he tosses his 
head which he does when speaking, with great 
animation, it moves up and down in a manner 
that made a young lady say, " good Mr. Sey- 
mour looks as if he had been half scalped by 
the Indians, and had forgotten to have it 
fastened down again." He is not, in general, 
a very pleasing speaker ; but this is entirely 
owing to his subjects and not to himself. He 
seldom or never gets fair play in this respect ; 
lie is always reading reports, or rehearsing 
proceedings, or detailing mere business-mat- 
ters ; and consequently many persons think 
him dull and dry. I had very much this 
opinion of him until the Reformation Anni- 
versary of last May; when, unencumbered by 
document and detail, he chose his own ground 
and his own style, and gave a convincing proof 
of his talents, by delivering the most eloquent 
and striking speech of the da^ \ tvcA7«\n^'3X»»^- 
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ing even Mr. Cumming's invariable brilliancy 
which seemed to contest the point with him. 

Mr. Seymour's Aianner is earnest and ener- 
getic; he is quite serious, sometimes almost 
angry about the matter in hand ; his language 
is extremely good, and his anecdotes are well 
chosen and well told. He has seen much of 
Irish popery and Irish persecution, and he 
never fails to give his unflinching testimony 
against them. 

Mr. Gumming is a Presbyterian, and a 
strenuous supporter of establishments . I know 
not whether he be most zealous in favour of 
them, or against Popery, but he is certainly 
most popular in the former line. Perhaps 
none of those frequent speakers who have been 
jocularly called " the London standing dishes," 
are so generally popular, unless it be Mr. 
Stowell. 

This is not matter of surprise, for he has 
every thing in his favour; his singularly 
handsome person, his brilliant flow of poetic 
thoughts, his striking talents, and his burning 
Protestant zeal combine to make him one of 
the most interesting speakers of the day ; and 
when we add to all this, his modest simplicity 
and humility, (qualities as becoming in one of 
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his years as they are rare in one of his powers,) 
we need not wonder that he is generally ad- 
mired and beloved. 

Mr. Gumming is very small in person, not 
exceeding five feet four or five inches in height, 
with a slender and graceful figure. His face 
is one of the most beautiful I have ever seen, 
for he is altogether too diminutive to be called 
strictly handsome. His hair is of a jet black, 
with a soft, waving curl upon it; his com- 
plexion resembles alabaster, with a deep da- 
mask colour; his forehead is high and finely 
formed, and his eyes are concealed, (like those 
of Mr. Seymour,) by " invisible spectacles." 
His nose is aquiline, but not large, and the 
lower part of his face is as perfect as that of 
some Greek statue, with the addition of beautiful 
teeth. Altogether he is what his countrymen 
call *' a verra bonnie chiel;" and he would really 
be incomparable, were he only magnified. 

His manner is very unassuming; he never 
puts himself forward, but remains behind the 
other speakers. While silent, he has all the 
meekness of a young child ; but when he 
speaks, he displays all the vigour and energy 
of a young eagle. 

His voice is clear, iTiou^ \iax^> %».^ V^N& 
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very audible. His accent is what Allan Cun- 
ningham describes, as " the gentle Doric of 
the North." 

He is very powerful in the pathetic, but his 
forte lies in the solemn, where he is excelled 
by very few. That he has any of that divert- 
ing quality usually called wit, or even a sense 
of the ludicrous, is seldom or never evinced 
in his speeches ; his subjects seem always too 
important to admit of a smile. Once, how- 
ever, upon a national subject, he shewed that 
he is by no means destitute of humour. 

It was at the Naval and Military Bible 
Meeting of last May, where he produced an 
electrical effect by the poetic brilliancy of his 
address. He loves England with all his 
heart, but he is a true Scot still, and he was 
dwelling upon the battle of Bannockburn, 
and the prayers offered up in the Scottish 
army, previous to that engagement, which 
some of the English mistook for a submission 
to themselves. 

'' The battle was fought," continued Gum- 
ming, with all his characteristic energy, ''and 
we Scotchmen, are very proud of the result 
of that battle, but as for the English — " and 
here he paused^ as if just Teco\Xee\A:tv% \-W\. \vei 
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was amidst Englishmen at the moment, and 
added softly, and with an irresistible drollery 
and countenance, *' they'd better, perhaps, 
just say nothing about it !" 

Tliis saucy boast of the young Caledonian 
produced a good-humoured laugh from the 
naval and military veterans around him, Eng- 
lishmen as they were, and we all heartily 
joined in it. It was the first time I ever 
knew Mr. Gumming create any thing like 
amusement in public. 

His splendid defences of the English 
church are, perhaps, his finest efforts, at 
least they are the best to our English ears ; 
there is something so interesting and so stir- 
ring in the defence of one's own church by a 
member of another, that he naturally com- 
mands greater regard in that employment 
than in any other. 

The London Dissenters have a peculiar 
aversion to him, and no wonder, when he de- 
scribes their idol liberalism as having " cha- 
rity on its mantle, and hell in its heart." They 
call him '' a presumptuous boy," " an upstart 
creature," and the like, but I have never 
heard that they have answered any of his 
pamphlets or speeclies. \iidLe^dL, \ve. ^^^W5> 
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undertakes to combat Mr. Gumming, either 
by tongue or pen, must have a good confi- 
dence in his own powers, and in the justice of 
his cause. 

I will not take my leave of him without 
finding one fault, which is an occasional inap- 
propriateness in what he says to the peculiar 
circumstances of his hearers. The Bannock- 
burn speech is a little proof of this, and I will 
give another and more decided instance, 
which occurred at a meeting where Lord 
Ashley was in the Chair. His Lordship, as I 
have elsewhere mentioned, is a descendant of 
the talented infidel, Shaftesbury; a circum- 
stance of which we cannot suppose Mr. Gum- 
ming to have been ignorant, though he perhaps 
forgot it, when in the course of a splendid and 
spirit-stirring address, he bestowed a very se- 
vere castigation upon " learned infidels." 
Lord Ashley was not insensible to the stroke ; 
he received it with a look that spoke volumes, 
and raising his eyes to the ceiling, *' more in 
sorrow than in anger," he listened to the cen- 
sure, apparently quite concurring in its well- 
meant severity. 

Mr. Gumming is minister of the Scotch 
Church, in Crown Courts and hi* sermons are 
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as good as his speeches, while his character is 
said by his friends and relatives, to be even 
more delightful in private, than in public. 



The Rev. Thomas Mortimer, formerly of 
St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, and now minister of 
the Episcopal chapel, Gray's Inn Lane, is some- 
times, but not often, a speaker at the London 
meetings. He is a tall, stout man, slightly 
resembling some pictures I have seen of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

His complexion is dark, his hair grey, and 
his face full and round, with small grey eyes. 
He is a free and powerful speaker, with a loud, 
full voice, and distinct utterance ; he frequent- 
ly quotes poetry in his speeches, and does it 
with a good effect, and very appropriately. 
His language is good, and often very eloquent. 

His action is not abundant, but it is forcible, 
and his addresses never fail to produce a strong 
effect. 



The Rev. Edward Tottenham, now minister 
of Kensington Chapel, Bath, was well known 
a few years back, as the clever and spirited 
young missionary of the T3leiotxaa.>C\QrcL^^^v^*^ 
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one of whom they had every reason to be 
proud. He is still a constant speaker at their 
anniversaries, as well as at other Irish meet- 
ings, for he is a son of Erin, and anxious to 
serve the Protestant cause on all occasions. 

He is about twenty-eight years of age, small 
in person, five feet three or four inches high, 
and very spare ; his complexion and hair are 
dark, the latter often standing upright, in some 
confusion; his eyes are small and lively, his 
face and features sharp, with a peculiar expres- 
sion of penetration and complaint, of which 
his tone of voice also slightly partakes. 

He has a good, clear voice, and an impas- 
sioned manner of speaking, for he always 
seems to have a little indignation about him. 

His action is not abundant, but it is good 
and graceful, and his matter is solid ; but 
though his speeches are always valuable, the 
platform is not his element, unless it be the 
scene of a discussion. In debate his talents 
are extraordinary, as the late celebrated Down- 
side discussion triumphantly proves. His 
seemingly unfathomable store of polemic learn- 
ing, his quick perception, and his readiness of 
reply, make him an invaluable champion in 
the Geld of controversy. 
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As a preacher, he is clear, logical, and bril- 
liant, more especially on his favourite topic, 
the Church of Rome ; so that, though he ex- 
hibits every where the same sterling worth 
and piety, the Tottenham of the London anni- 
versaries is alter et alius, a much less striking 
and interesting being than the Tottenham of 
the pulpit, or of the discussion. 



The name of the Rev. Daniel Bagot, Vicar 
of Newry, is well known in connexion with 
his interesting controversy, held in that town 
with the Socinian minister. He is a man of 
brilliant eloquence and talent, and excited 
great interest in London, during his stay there, 
in May, 1835. 

He is tall in person, and very Hibernian in 
his appearance. His hair is dark, and his head 
bald in front. His complexion is clear, with 
blue eyes, and his whole countenance is bright 
and intelligent. His action in speaking is 
energetic in a high degree, and his language 
very powerful. 

There are many other talented and valuable 
clergymen, both English and. 1t\^, Vc^wsxX 
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would gladly introduce into these pages, but 
they are only auditors, or else they are not 
speakers of my prescribed period. 

Of the gems of our sister island, I may name 
more particularly, Dr. Singer, of Dublin ; Ro- 
bert Daly, of Kingscourt ; and Denis Browne, 
of Santry. Among our own native talent, 
stand Melvill, Bradley, Hancock, and Pear- 
son ; the poetic, yet practical Dale, and that 
sound and able theologian, Francis Goode. 



CHAPTER IV. 



PARLIAMENTARY SPEAKERS. 

Sirs Andrew Agnew and C. Mosley — Captain 
Alsager — Messrs. D. O* Connelly G. Finch, 
J. Hardy and J. P. Plumptre. 



" My object was, to fulfil the duty required of me." — Duke 
of Newcastle: Preface to Letters, p. 15. 



In treating of the Members of Parliament, 
whom we have been accustomed to hear at 
Exeter Hall, my own inclination, as well as 
the precedence table, bid me commence with 
the honoured name of Sir Andrew Agnew. 

He is tall, and extremely slender in figure, 
very upright, and primitive in his carriage, with 
thin, dark hair, combed straight down, and a 
long and ''ruefol countenance." I should think 
none of the many caricatures, with which he 
has been assailed, have failed to give a good 
likeness oi him : I aho\x\d \\ave Vt^wsn^v X^vssn. 
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instantly, at first sight, from his strong resem- 
blance to those which I had happened to see. 

If you are in view of any platform, or other 
assembly, where he is present, select the most 
doleful face you can find, and you may be 
quite sure that it is Sir Andrew's. His fea- 
tures are long, thin, and melancholy, and their 
combined expression is that of despair. Ne- 
vertheless, there are few M. P.'s who have 
more the air of the gentleman about them 
than he has : his dress, air, and deportment 
are quite of the superior class, and you can 
never fail to perceive his good breeding, what- 
ever you may think of his good spirits. 

His voice is quite in keeping with his ap- 
pearance ; it is elegant in tone, but very woe- 
ful, and there is a humility, depression, and 
self-abasement in all he says, which are highly 
characteristic. 

And yet all this despondency is mere out- 
side : I have heard, from some of his relatives, 
that he is, in private, one of the most lively 
and agreeable men you can find ; a perfect 
contrast to his public deportment. He is an 
amiable, cheerful, excellent man, who prac- 
tices all that he preaches, and. deprives him- 
self of any pleasure or indulgence rather than 
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infringe on the sanctity of the Sabbath in the 
slightest degree. 

The name of Agnew, which is, in our day, 
a mark for vice and irreligion to shoot at, will 
be handed down to posterity with honour, by 
the pious and moral of every nation ; and even 
his bitterest enemies, polemical or political, 
(personal foes he has none,) are now con- 
strained to admire his perfect equanimity under 
their sneers, his humble submission to their 
ridicule, and dauntless, unflinching perse- 
verance in defiance of all their opposition. 

I was particularly struck with his manner, 
the first time I heard him at one of his own 
meetings, as I must call those of the Lord's 
Day Society ; his quiet solemnity, his un- 
feigned surprise and modesty, when on the 
Bishop of London early quitting the Chair, 
he was voted into it by the lively Bishop of 
Chester, seconded by the cordial cheers of the 
audience, (for never did man look more com- 
pletely aghast,) and his perfect humility, yet 
determination, when in a piteous tone he told 
us that he was " accounted the ofF-scouring of 
all things," which mattered not to him ; all 
this gave an admirable picture of his character. 
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one of extraordinary firmness, yet of unusual 
simplicity. 

Sir Andrew is rather too much of a Whig 
in his politics to please some of his admirers ; 
but his piety, zeal, and great fitness for his 
chief object, have caused many, even of the 
high Tories, to regret his absence from the 
present Parliament. 

As his supporters in the Sabbath cause. 
Finch, Mosley, and Hardy, are absent also, it 
appeared dubious for some time who would be 
its champion in the ensuing session. 



Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., the late mem- 
ber for North Staffordshire, is the very beau 
ideal of an English country gentleman. 

Tall and stout in person, dignified, yet 
good-natured in aspect, and with an indefinite 
something in his carriage, which I cannot 
better define than by saying it is perfectly 
" jolly, " he looks one of the boldest and 
most dread-nought advocates which any cause 
can boast. 

His complexion is light and pale, and his hair 
of a yellowish grey ; his face and features are 
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large, but not angular, and his expression is 
pleasant, frequently jocular. 

I have seen some prints of the '* Prince 
Regent," far from being flattering likenesses, 
which bear a striking resemblance to Sir 
Oswald. His voice corresponds with the 
appearance of his person, it is strong and 
rather loud ; he speaks fluently, and with an 
earnest, but not lively manner. His action is 
simple, and his sentiments are always good, 
and boldly expressed. 

He is a strong advocate for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath ; but, instead of dis- 
playing the gentle humility and submission 
under obloquy which distinguish Sir Andrew 
Agnew, Sir Oswald steps boldly forward, with 
an undaunted air, and seems to say, " Well, 
they do make game of us, to be sure, but what 
of that ? what care we for it ? It can do us no 
harm, — we shall just go on, all the same!" 

He is also a firm friend to the Established 
Church, although he was a decided Whig in 
his parliamentary politics. 

Sir Oswald seems about fifty-five years of 
age, and represented North Stafibrdshire for 
several years. 
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Captain Alsager, unlike the two last- 
named gentlemen, has been so fortunate as to 
retain his seat (for East Surrey ,^) at the last 
election. 

He is a middle-aged man, rather tall in 
person, and firmly made,^ but not stout. His 
head is capacious, and bald on the top, and 
his hair is nearly black ; his face is large and 
round, with good, marked features, and a 
peculiarly pleasing expression. 

He is an agreeable, quiet speaker ; gentle, 
but firm in his manner, and always very brief. 
He seems to think that any one else will fill 
up the time of the audience better than he 
can do, and he confines himself to a general 
commendation of the cause in hand. 

He appears, indeed, altogether averse from 
speaking, and very seldom is prevailed on to 
take any active part in a meeting. 

The last time I saw him, (which was at a 
Pastoral Aid Anniversary,) he was under 
strong persuasion, almost persecution, but still 
he would not address the audience. Some of 
the committee got round him, and tried to in- 
duce him to speak, but in vain. Mr. Nadir 
Baxter, in his earnestness, fairly put his arm 
round the Captain's slioulders, and endea- 
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voured to coax him into compliance; but the 
besieged was quite entreaty-proof, though per- 
fectly good-humoured. He threw back his 
head, and looked up in Mr. Baxter's face with 
the pleasantest and most impenetrable smile 
imaginable ; and he finally carried the day, for 
he quitted the Hall without speaking. 

Captain Alsager is a decided Churchman, 
and also a Tory ; but he always supports the 
religious side of public questions, in opposition 
to many of his own political party. 



At the Anti-Slavery Meeting to which I 
have before alluded, when speaking of Lord 
Brougham, I had the happiness (?) of seeing, 
for the first time, a certain friend of his, quite 
as clever in his own line, and quite as mis- 
chievous, if not more so ; I mean the cele- 
brated Daniel O'Connell. 

If I had been surprised at his Lordship's 
appearance, I was still more so at that of the 
agitator ; for the latter was as much better- 
looking than I had expected, as the former 
was more unfascinating than I could possibly 
have imagined. 

To judge from the attocVX,^ oi Q> ^o^v^^^'^ 
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writings, one would think no hideous expres- 
sion of countenance could be too bad for him, 
and I have often heard him described as look- 
ing like a " handsome butcher," an idea very 
consonant with his style of conduct ; but on 
seeing him, for myself, I was quite at a loss to 
identify him with the O'Connell of my imagi- 
nation. There is nothing extraordinary, fierce, 
or hideous about him. He is of the medium 
height, or rather above it ; with a broad, 
stout, burly figure, and a round, clean, com- 
fortable, jolly face, dark curly hair, (not his 
own,) and expressive, twinkling eyes. 

His cast of countenance is not clever, nei- 
ther is it stupid ; it is not handsome, neither is 
it ugly, and if you met him in the street, with- 
out knowing his name, you would most likely 
describe him as a stout good-humoured-look- 
ing Irishman, without any farther epithet 
whatever. 

It is not until he speaks, that any peculiar 
expression is visible in his face, and even then 
you see more of the coolness, humour, and 
impertur1)able self-possession, (some call it 
impudence,) so common to his countrymen, 
than of any other qualities. Such, at least, 
js his Exeter Hall appearance ; what he is to 
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an Irish mob, or what he sometimes is, in his 
fiercest moods, in the House of Commons, is 
not my present affair. 

His voice is loud, and by no means refined 
in its tones ; his manner is not violent, yet it 
is essentially Irish, and his elocution is the 
same; altogether, he is the very personifica- 
tion of the least polished class of Irish gentle- 
men. He is extremely like any other O'Connell 
or perhaps Sullivan, or Callaghan. Every 
body who is in the habit of seeing Irishmen, 
must have seen the fac simile of O'Connell's 
outward man twenty times over, or oftener. 



One of the most constant friends of the 
Reformation Society is Mr. George Finch, 
the late member for Stamford. He was 
formerly a member of its deputations, when- 
ever a discussion was expected, and has sig- 
nalized his name by many a controversial 
victory over the priest of Rome. 

Mr. Finch is of the middle age, about five 
feet, five or six inches high, slender and gen- 
tleman-like. His complexion resembles that 
of an Italian, and his hair and whiskers areo^ 
a brig-bt jet-black. H\a ia«,e \% TQ^wA^ ^'>J^ 
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delicate features, and his eyes are small and 
deep set, but black and brilliant, with a smiling 
expression. 

His manner is as agreeable as his aspect ; it 
has a high polish, and a native kindness of 
demeanour, which make him one of the plea- 
santest of Chairmen, as he is one of the best 
and most amiable men of the day. 

His talents appear to more advantage in 
debate than in the chair. Perhaps few men, 
even among collegians, have a deeper stock of 
polemical knowledge ; he is thoroughly versed 
in the Romish controversy, knows all the 
councils and their decretals by heart, and has 
the Fathers at his fingers' ends. To all this, 
he adds an unusual soundness and complete- 
ness in his own Protestant creed, and a warm 
practical zeal for doing good. 

Such a man is, indeed, a loss to the senate 
of a country, where Ireland and Popery so 
constantly come under discussion as they do in 
our House of Commons. 

Mr. Finch's speeches are devoid of all pre- 
tension and dogmatism ; his voice is sweet 
and gentle, his manner quiet, and his whole 
deportment, though not stylish, is that of the 
highest class in society. He aipe^^ka Te^^dily^ 
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and with more ease than energy, but in a 
manner which convinces you of his sincerity, 
while it displays the amiability of his dis- 
position. 

He is a distant relation of the Earl of Win- 
chelsea, and married Lady Louisa Somerset, 
sister of the Duke of Beaufort, the Mar- 
chioness of Cholmondeley, Countess of Gallo- 
way, Sec. 



Another excellent man, lost for the present 
to our Lower House, is John Hardy, the late 
member for Bradford. 

" Name and nature" are sometimes seen to 
correspond, and this they do strikingly in Mr. 
Hardy ; for a more hardy supporter of what 
he deems the right cause, has seldom sat 
within the walls of St, Stephen's. 

He is rather below than above the middle 
height, and looks about sixty years of age. He 
is of a firm, but not stout figure ; his head is 
very bald, and his hair is of a pale yellow 
grey. His complexion is light, but not florid ; 
his eyes small, grey, and sharp, and his whole 
appearance is one of the neatest and cleanest 
imaginable. He has a round face, with a ^ave^ 
considerate look, and a fttiiL VmV o1 •Oc^<^\s^^'^ > 
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perhaps occasioned by the frequent use of an 
eye-glass, which hangs round his neck by a 
broad black ribbon. He has a clear, good 
voice, and a steady manner ; he uses little or 
no action, and speaks in a bold, stem, deter- 
mined style. 

He is a valuable friend to the cause of Pro- 
testantism, to the Sabbath Observance Society, 
and to every other which he undertakes to 
support : his steady activity, clear, straight- 
forward, cogent speeches, and unwearied as- 
siduity, combine to render him such in a high 
degree. 

The member for East Kent, Mr. John P. 
Plumptre, is one of the handsomest men we 
often see on our platforms. He is about live 
feet ten or eleven inches in height, and pro- 
portionably stout ; in figure, more resembling 
a Tuscan column than any thing else to which 
I can compare him. His head is of that class 
often styled Shakespearian ; at least the form 
of his lofty forehead and brows much resemble 
those of the Roubilliac Shakespeare in the 
British Museum. His face is long and finely 
formed, his complexion clear, and his hair, 
which turnB back, is dark and tlaickv 1\U eyes 
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are also dark and full, liis features fine, and 
his colour brilliant. 

His aspect altogether is noble, and the ex- 
pression of his countenance is sweet, but of the 
most consummate, considerate gravity, slightly 
inclining to the pathetic. 

He is a slow, solemn speaker, and his voice 
is full and sweet, but not loud : he stands 
quite motionless, no gesticulation disturbs the 
composure of his fixed columnar figure : his 
language is good, and his sentiments purely 
devout ; he has a talent for pathos, but does 
not often make use of it. 

His private character is admirable, and his 
family is said to be one of the best regulated 
among that highly correct and estimable body, 
the families of Kent, 



CHAPTER V. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY SPEAKERS. 

Admiral Sir J. Hilly ar — General Tolley — 
Honourable W, Wellesley — Sir JS, W, Par- 
ry — Colonels Phipps and Mackworth — Cap- 
tains J. E, Gordon, F, E. V. Harcourt, 
R, J, Elliott and J, W, Bazalgette. 



" He that is great in arms, is greater still, 
If he be fam'd for just and holy courses." 



The painter who wishes to embody on canvas 
the beau ideal of a British Admiral, should 
paint the picture of Sir James Hillyar. His 
delightful countenance has all the proverbial 
openness, good-humour, and jollity of an Eng- 
lish tar, besides a something peculiar to itself, 
which makes it a pleasure to look at him. 

The happy benevolence of his round, bronzed 
face, and smiling blue eyes, is set off by the 
thick, venerable white hair, which grows in 
profusion about his open forehead ; and his 
manner has all the vWacitj oi ^eNewt^en^ 
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though I should guess his years to be probably 
seventy. 

He has only spoken once, I believe, on the 
London platforms, and that, as might be' ex- 
pected, was at a Naval and Military Bible 
Meeting, in Freemasons' Hall. 

His lively look, his familiar style of speak- 
ing, the strangely compounded materials of 
his speech, the irresistible ludicrosity of his 
comedy, and the deep pathos of his tragedy, 
will not soon be forgotten by those who heard 
him. The ladies, especially, doted on him ; 
they called him " a lovely old gentleman," 
and took, in the best possible humour, his pa- 
thetico-comic addresses to themselves, under 
the complimentary title of " you young petti- 
coats there !" 

He ended his speech very abruptly, and as 
he returned to his seat, was informed that he 
had forgotten to name the resolution he had 
been requested to move. Back he came to 
the front of the platform, with an indescribable 
drollery of eye and voice, saying, " It may 
seem very odd, that a man so unwilling to 
make one speech, should come back to ye to 
make another; but talking to the ^etticoi^'^^ 
I forgot my proper \)usiae«»^'. ^^ >0Ga5C.'s> "s^- 
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ways the way !" And he shook his head at the 
ladies, who laughed, and blushed, and de- 
lighted in the old Admiral exceedingly. 

When Mr. Gumming came on, towards the 
close of the meeting, (for this was his Ban- 
nockburn day,) Sir James was in raptures with 
him. He sat just by him, and the vehemence 
with which he clapped his hands and applaud- 
ed that eloquent address, was as great as if the 
young Scotchman had just captured a French 
ship of the line. When Gumming concluded, 
amid enthusiastic cheers from the assembly, 
he turned round to make his retreat and hide 
himself behind the chair ; and in so doing he 
had to pass close to Sir James, who, raising 
his broad Neptunian hand, with a face that 
said in every feature, '* Well done! my little 
hearty!" bestowed on Mr. Gumming's much- 
to-be-pitied shoulders, three such strokes of 
admiration as might be heard half way down 
the Hall. 



General Tolley is a frequent speaker at 

the Naval and Military meetings ; he is rather 

short and stout in person, apparently about 

£fty-i[ive jears of age, 'witloi a ^ood-looking 
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round face, dark hair, small pleasant eyes, and 
a good fresh colour. 

His addresses are very quiet, and sometimes 
consist principally of narratives, or extracts 
from military details. 

His voice is low, and not audible at a dis- 
tance, and his manner is very still ; he is an 
excellent and useful man, but by no means a 
lively speaker. 



Captain the Hon. Wm. Wellesley, R. N. 
is the son of Lord Cowley, and nephew to 
the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis Welles- 
ley, &c. 

He is a striking-looking man, about thirty 
years of age, with a frame like a Hercules, and 
a voice like a trumpet ; he is rather tall, and of 
an extreme width and apparent strength of 
make. His head is large, his hair and complexion 
dark, his face round, and his eyes small, but 
very intelligent ; he looks one of the best tem- 
pered, yet most resolute men you will see, even 
among sailors, and his manner of speaking is 
quite in an accordant style. He rises rather 
slowly, and stands quietly, often leaning on the 
back of some chair near hvm^ m ^ W\sji^^% 
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manner; he uses no action, and speaks in a 
low tone, though he is heard from one end of 
the Hall to the other ; for such is the amazing 
power of his voice, that a subdued tone of it, 
is quite sufficient to fill Freemason's Hall, 
and I doubt not that if exerted, it would fill 
even Exeter Hall with ease. It has a depth 
and a fullness not often found in unison with 
such strength, and one cannot but wish that 
so fine a capability of being heard were fol- 
lowed up by a corresponding power of lan- 
guage. 

But Captain Wellesley is no orator, whether 
from lack of exertion, or from native inability, 
I cannot say ; although I must be allowed to 
think that with his strength of mind, decision 
of purpose, and fine religious principles, he 
must be capable of making better speeches, if 
he would try. 

Though not eloquent, he is very interesting, 
nevertheless ; his facts and anecdotes are good, 
and the extreme simplicity, yet boldness, with 
which he talks about himself, cannot fail to 
make a favourable impression on his hearers. 

There is an honesty and openness about him 
quite in character with his profession ; and in 
any private discussion on matters of opinion, 
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there is not to be found a more decided or un- 
compromising spirit than that of Captain Wel- 
lesley ; as some of our excellent, but wavering 
clergy very well know by experience. 



Captain Sir Edward William Parry, after 
a long absence abroad, re-appeared last May, 
in support of his old favourite, the Naval and 
Military Bible Society. The delight of the 
audience was only equalled by the gentleman- 
like good-humour of Sir Edward ; than whom 
our navy possesses very few more distinguished 
officers, or better public speakers. 

He is a tall, noble-looking man, with close- 
curling, dark grey hair, and a nautical com- 
plexion ; his eyes are bright and very intelli- 
gent, his brow open and lofty, and his whole 
countenance, if not positively handsome, is 
one of the most attractive and pleasing with 
which one can meet. 

He looks, emphatically, ** a fine fellow," and 
his style of speaking, though not lively, is 
fluent and commanding. He uses no gesticu- 
lation ; his appeal is to the ears, not to the eyes 
of his auditory ; and he stands erect and still, 
as though he knew that live ttw^-V Vwv^Vvi, 
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Utters will carry conviction with it, unaided by 
any visible recommendation, except the bold, 
intelligent honesty of his countenance. 

There is more dignity, as well as more 
polish, about Sir Edward Parry, than we see 
in most of our gallant tars. His governorship 
at the Swan River, may perhaps have had 
some effect on his carriage in this respect ; but 
however that may be, he is quite the gentle- 
man, without losing one iota of the sailor or 
the hero. 

His arctic expedition will long crown his 
name with honour, for its skill, science, and 
intrepidity; and it is said on all hands, that 
his private character is quite equal to his 
j)ublic fame. 

Lieutenant Colonel Pownall Phipps, of 
the Hon. East India Company's service, is 
cousin to the present Earl of Mulgrave, and 
is well known at our public meetings : not so 
much as a speaker, for that is a character in 
which he seldom appears, but as one of the most 
ubiquitous among the amateur police of Exeter 
Hall, and also one of the most polite. 

He is at almost every meeting, and in almost 
evejj part of the room ; now on the platform, 
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then just below it, and before you have had 
time to miss him from thence, some one else 
sees him in the raised seats or the gallery. 

There is scarcely any one who is in the habit 
of constantly attending the Halls, who has 
not been indebted to Colonel Phipps, at one 
time or other ; either for making way, or for 
making room, or finding her a seat, if a lady, 
or informing him where one may be found, if 
a gentleman ; indeed his gallantry extends so 
far that not only his own seat (if he have one,) 
but those of all the gentlemen near him, are at 
the service of the ladies. 

I was once highly amused at the gallant ease 
with which he unseated two coxcombical-look- 
ing youths, who had comfortably posted them- 
selves, while two ladies were standing near 
them. I know not whether the Colonel's 
matter-of-course composure, or their discomfi- 
ture, were the most entertaining part of the 
affair. 

He is a tall, stout, ofiicer-like persoA, about 
sixty years of age; with white hair, short, 
sharp features, and a pleasant cast of coun- 
tenance. 

When he speaks from the platform, his voice 
and manner are agreeable*, «av'dL^Qvv.^V^S& 
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not always eloquent, he is very fluent, and his 
language is well chosen. He has been much 
in India and other parts of the world, and is 
better qualified to occupy the time of an audi- 
ence than many who do so more frequently 
than he does, and at a much greater length. 



Lieutenant Colonel Digby Mackworth is 
not often seen at the London Anniversaries, 
although he is an indefatigable attendant at 
Missionary and other Meetings throughout the 
country. In the East and West, in England 
and in Wales have I heard him, and always 
with the greatest pleasure. 

In person he is tall and very stout. His 
complexion is extremely fair and florid, and his 
hair is of a light golden colour. His forehead 
is ample and serene, his eyes large, smiling, 
and of a bright blue, and his features are finely 
marked. His mouth is pleasant and amiable 
in expression, and his teeth peculiarly white. 
Altogether he is a striking and handsome man, 
and there is a dignified air of command about 
him; yet his prevailing expression is that of 
refinement and benevolence. 

He is a highly pleasing speaker ; the excel- 
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lence of his Christian principles and the kind- 
ness of his heart beam out in every sentence, 
together with an elegance and delicacy of 
feeling seldom to be seen in those who have 
known so much of the world and of foreign 
adventure. I know no other man who unites 
so completely the refinement of the female 
mind with the masculine daring and enterprise 
of the soldier's character. 

His voice is sweet and full, and he speaks 
with agreeable gentleman-like action, and in 
the most polished style ; although his manner 
partakes greatly of simplicity, as well as his 
language. 

His military career has been one of dis- 
tinguished talent and bravery; and when he 
saved the city of Bristol from being burnt to 
the ground by the insurrectionary reform mob 
in 1831, he shewed that his achievements were 
not confined to a foreign soil. 

I know not how many laurels he may merit 
from India, or from Waterloo, but I know 
that the then dwellers of Bristol will not 
soon forget the deliverance they received from 
him, when he doubly perilled his life for their 
rescue ; not only in the actual danger of the 
charge, but in that danger iw tclox^ ^.^^^aS^^ssv^ 
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to a soldier's mind, — the court martial, — for 
seizing, in that critical moment, a command 
not his own, and acting in direct opposition 
to orders, when the safety of the city was at 
stake. 

This one act of moral courage, combined 
with his beautiful, benevolent private charac- 
ter, adorns the name of Mackworth with more 
renown, to my view, than his most brilliant 
achievements in the field of foreign battle. 



I now come to speak of one, who always 
seems to be the presiding spirit of Exeter Hall, 
whenever Protestantism is the atmosphere that 
fills it. I mean Captain James Edward Gor- 
don, R. N. He was formerly Secretary to 
the Reformation Society, and the most valua- 
ble oflicial it ever possessed; he is now ap- 
parently the life and soul of the Protestant 
Association, and he is a governor, or member 
of committee, or honorary something or other 
to nearly every Irish society existing. 

He is well known and highly popular among 
our Protestant audiences, the very sight of 
him, any where on the platform, being sufii- 
cient to raise a sensation, or a cheer ; and well 
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has he merited this degree of public esteem. 
His course has been an active and arduous 
one, always engaged in the defence of his 
country ; first, in her very being as a nation, 
and latterly, in her Protestant existence: in 
his youth, fighting her battles on the stormy 
main, and more recently, contending with her 
popish and liberal foes on the no less stormy 
platform. He is a native of Scotland, and is 
of the ducal clan of Gordon. By his marriage 
he is connected with Lord Carrington, to 
whose niece he was united in 1836. 

Captain Gordon is tall and stout in person, 
with a dauntless carriage, and a jolly counte- 
nance ; his head is capacious and rather bald, 
and his hair of a very dark mingled grey ; his 
face is round and florid, his brow very pro- 
jecting, his features obtuse, and his eyes small, 
grey, deep-set, and expressive. 

As a speaker, he is fluent, straight-forward, 
clear and convincing. Declamation is not his 
forte ; his element is in argument, calculation, 
detail, and all those matter of fact affairs 
wherein the souls of Scotchmen, so generally 
delight. With all this, he is never dry nor 
wearisome; he has a comprehensive view of 
the rationale of things, and a ^"rioj^, ^'^«^> 
common-sense way of Btatmg \1, ^ Sot^^ «».^ 
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breadth of language, and a power of satire, 
admirably applied, which amply relieve him 
from any charge of tedium. 

He has, moreover, an energy of manner, a 
strength and various compass of voice, and a 
forcible style of action, which add greatly to 
'his power as a speaker; indeed, there are 
few who make so little pretension to the name 
of an orator, who are so well qualified to 
claim it. I have said his language is strong ; 
it is often homely, and is rendered more so 
by his strong Scottish accent, but it is not 
the less forcible on that account ; and there is 
always something commanding in the way 
wherein he treats his subject, and in the 
completeness and logical propriety of his 
speeches. 

Common sense is his native element, and he 
gives a common sense view of every question 
to which he speaks, not unmixed with the so- 
lemn, the indignant, or the humorous, as 
occasion may require. 

Pathos and Captain Gordon do, indeed, 
seem *' wide as the poles asunder," and yet I 
have heard him tell the celebrated story of the 
ninety-second Highlanders very efiectively; 
but, perhaps^ after all, it was the narrative, 
more thm the narrator^ t\iat N<ra% wi ^^VXi^i'Ov^. 
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In general, he is more forcible than any 
thing else ; though, as is aforesaid, he can be 
many other things, at pleasure. 

A venerable and celebrated clergyman of 
Bristol once said, in reference to Captain 
Gordon's discussion on Popery, in that city, 
with a very unfledged disputant, " It was like 
a sledge hammer cracking nutshells ;" and the 
same may be said of him in many cases more 
difficult to manage, and with many far more 
formidable opponents. 

He who contends with Gordon, whether by 
tongue or pen, (for he writes as well as he 
speaks,) must prepare for battle with a giant ; 
with one who, either literally or metaphori- 
cally, is fully capable of imitating the Arabian 
hero, and taking his adversary "up in his 
hand like a sparrow." 

No mob can daunt him ; no disturbance can 
silence him ; I have heard his voice distinctly 
above the tumult of two or three hundred 
men. He seems as if he could out-roar a lion, 
as easily as he would out-argue a Jesuit. 

He is, indeed, one of our first-rate useful 
men, both off the platform, and upon it ; and 
the ease with which he adapts himself to the 
circumstances of the moment^ m^-^ \i%. ^^aJ^'set^^^ 
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from the following speech which I heard him 
make at a Reformation Meeting, in the most 
humourous and comfortable manner. 

" My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I came 
here prepared to do — whatever was wanted 
of me. I am ready to speak for an hour, or 
two hours, or for three or four hours : or not 
to speak at all, just as the occasion may re- 
quire ; and as I see so many of my friends^ 
here on the platform, who can address you 
better than I can, and as I have done it so 
often, I think the best course for me to take 
now, is to sit down quietly; so, my Lord, I 
have the honour to second the motion ;" and 
down he sat, to our great disappointment, 
laughing good-humouredly at the murmur of 
disapprobation which we raised, nor could he 
be prevailed upon to say another word. 

It has been said, by some persons, that he 
cannot command his temper ; I have seen him 
teased, annoyed, worried, insulted, but I have 
never seen his good-nature disconcerted, nor 
the jollity of his countenance disturbed ; and 
those who have seen him in still more trying 
circumstances have assured me that he is not 
to be provoked. 

I am not going to defend every thing that 
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Captain Gordon has said or done, I should 
be sorry to undertake such a defence of any 
man ; but I must say that for skill in contro- 
versy, talent, and temper in reply, zeal for 
Protestantism, simplicity of object, and excel- 
lence of disposition, few men are to be found 
who rival Captain Gordon. 



I have already named Captain Frederic 
Edward Vernon Harcourt, R.N., and I 
will now describe him more particularly. 

He is about five feet eight inches high, of a 
gentlemanly carriage, very slender and light 
in figure. His complexion is fair, and his hair 
of a light yellow, or grey flaxen colour, his 
forehead is very open, his face and features 
long, and his eyes blue. 

The prevailing expression of his countenance 
is an amiable mildness, and there is a peace 
and patience in his demeanour which impress 
you, at once, in favour of his disposition. 

He speaks in a very quiet, subdued manner, 
with little action, and in a low, gentle voice. 

He is,, perhaps, one of the most simple 
minded, and open hearted men of the day ; 
but the clearness of his judgtneinl \%\slq\.^1c^^'^ 
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equal to the excellence of his intentions. He 
is the seventh son of the Hon. Dr. Venables 
Vernon, Archbishop of York, and is a distant 
relation of Lord Vernon. 



The name of Captain Robert J. Elliott, 
R. N., is intimately connected with the Des- 
titute Sailors' Asylum, an Institution which is 
as deeply indebted to his indefatigable exer- 
tions as any society ever was to its best friend. 
His zeal in its cause deserves the highest 
praise ; for not only does he devote his time 
and labours to its service, but he actually re- 
sides in the neighbourhood of the Asylum, (in 
the wretched vicinity of Wapping,) in order to 
promote it« objects, and to keep a closer eye 
on his unhappy and reckless fellow-sailors. 

He is an active, lively-looking little man ; 
very short, and far from stout in person, with 
dark hair and complexion, and an intelligent 
expression of countenance. 

He is not a fluent speaker, and generally 
confines himself to facts which he has per- 
sonally witnessed ; consequently, his addresses, 
though not eloquent, are very interesting, es- 
pecially to those who feel as they ought to feel 
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for the moral and religious welfare of our gal- 
lant, but misguided and heedless sailors. 



I must not quit this department without 
making honourable mention of Captain J. W. 
Bazalgette, R. N., the zealous, valuable Se- 
cretary of the Naval and Military Bible So- 
ciety. 

He does not often speak, but he always at- 
tends to the arrangements at the meetings of 
his own society ; sometimes reading the report, 
and always doing what it is to be wished other 
secretaries would do, audibly announcing the 
speakers. When any of these are missing, or 
the number is insufficient for the motions, the 
gallant Captain supplies the deficiency, in his 
own person; and few men of business (for 
such he eminently is,) can make so good a 
speech at short notice. 

In person, he is small, about five feet five 
inches high, and firmly, though lightly, made. 
His complexion is very dark, his hair thick, 
and of an iron-grey colour ; his eyes are black 

and expressive, and his nose aquiline. 

His manner at all times is very gentleman- 
like, with a certain deteTmm"aX\.o\v yclVj^^^ ^k«% 
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and great coolness and precision in his mode 
of speaking. He is always fluent, and when 
he makes a set speech, is often eloquent. 

As a Secretary, he is a treasure to his own 
Society, and an example to others, in his regu- 
larity, activity, and business habits : his gene • 
rous, gratuitous services, and his precision 
concerning the books and lists; for there is 
not a name, nor a shilling, to which he cannot 
refer in a moment. I believe, also, that Cap- 
tain Bazalgette was the first who introduced 
the now common custom of giving contribu- 
tors receipts for their money. 



The amateur police^ of which I have so often 
made mention, is much indebted to many naval 
and military gentlemen, who seldom or never 
come forward as speakers. Colonel Le Blanc, 
the colleague of Captain Bazalgette, is one of 
these, and is conspicuous from his honourable 
distinction of a wooden leg, with which he is 
quite as active as most officers are without. 
Captain the Honourable F. Ashley Maude, 
R. N., brother of Viscount Hawarden, is ano- 
ther of these very useful and polite gentlemen, 
as is the gigantic Captain Caldwell, and also 
Ijieuten&nt Skinner, H.N, 



CHAPTER VI. 

VARIOUS LAY SPEAKERS. 

H, Pownall, J, C, Colquhoun and N. Baxter, 
JSsqrs, — Mr. John Hockin. 



*^ Good men^ and eloquent, 
And such as spake the truth." 



There are some speakers, indeed some of 
our best, who cannot be brought within any of 
the preceding denominations, and who, conse- 
quently, must fall under the present. 

Of these I will first name Henry Pownall, 
Esq., who seldom addresses the audience, but 
when he does so, produces as great an efft^ct 
as almost any gentleman I have yet described. 

He is a short, small person, about forty 
years of age, with dark hair, a long, pale face, 
and small, quick, sparkling eyes. In his style 
of speaking, he is animated and energetic in a 
high degree, but he never forgets himself; nor 
is he carried away, by the impulse of the mo- 
ment, one inch farther than Vi^ mXfexA^ \.q %<^^ 
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nor than he means you to accompany him. It 
is the importance of his subject that inspires 
him, and not any mere animal excitement. 

His language is very plain and unorna- 
mented, but it is forcible and appropriate ; 
and there is a terseness in his style, which we 
but seldom find united with such a flow of na- 
tive eloquence as his. 

His action is energetic, but not vehement ; 
he is always in solid earnest ; he never conde- 
scends to a smile, and there is something in 
the spirit and fashion of his speeches, in their 
plain, broad common sense, their zeal, and 
their force, that makes him very much like a 
declamatory Gordon, if such a being can be 
imagined. 

Mr. Pownall has twice presented himself 
for the elective suffrages of his cottntrymen 
the first time was at Finsbury, in 1834 ; there, 
as might have been expected, Mr. Pownall's 
piety, honesty, and manly conservatism, were 
far too good for a constituency that delights 
itself in Mr. Thomas Slingsby Duncombe. 

The second time, he canvassed for Middle- 
sex, at the last general election, and there he 
must have succeeded, but for his own noble, 
cbaracterktic generosity, in giving way to his 
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friend, Captain Wood ; as well as his refusing 
to request the votes of those who came pre- 
pared to support Mr. Byng, for old acquain- 
tance sake. There, at the polling-booth, stood 
Henry Pownall, where no better man had ever 
stood before him, passing on split votes to 
Wood and Byng, and sacrificing his own suc- 
cess to ensure that of another. 

His primary object, however, was to pre- 
vent the Metropolitan county from being 
again disgraced by its former representative, 
of ** blaek is white" notoriety — Joseph Hume ; 
and in that object he triumphantly succeeded. 



John C. Colquhoun, Esq., now Member for 
Kilmarnock, and formerly for Dumbarton, is 
an elegant as well as an eloquent speaker ; he 
speaks more like an author than an orator, yet 
,Uh gr». «uency ..ui .pirU. 

He is a tall, gentlemanly man, about thirty- 
five years of age, with a slender, graceful fi- 
gure, a fair, pale complexion, light red hair, 
long features, and a highly intelligent and 
pleasing expression of countenance. 

There is much dignity as well as ease in his 
mode of speaking, and his addi^*&*&^'^ ^:t^ <^S^5s^ 
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as brilliant in their language and ideas as they 
are always excellent in their tendency. 

His action is good and agreeable, animated 
without violence, and elegant without foppery. 
Mr. Colquhoun's recent letters upon the Irish 
Anti-scriptural Education system, will esta- 
blish his fame for talented and forcible writing, 
as well as for stern reproof of evil, and lucid 
statement of intricate arguments. Perhaps no 
jmodern political letters, though so many are 
written in the present day by all classes of in- 
dividuals, have approached so nearly to the 
terseness, point, and solid, yet cutting keen- 
ness of Junius, as those of Mr. Colquhoun. All 
true-hearted Protestants will rejoice to see 
him once again within the walls of Parliament, 
more especially as the religious party there 
has lately lost so many of its brightest orna- 
ments. 



Nadir Baxter, Esq., is the person whom 
I have most frequently seen at the London 
meetings. Perhaps, it would be too much to 
say, that I never yet saw a meeting without 
him, although I cannot recollect when such a 
thing occurred. 

I have heard him called the " Universal 
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Secretary," — and I should really think there is 
scarcely a society in which he does not hold 
some office, either in the committee, or on the 
active staff. 

In person, he is rather short than tall, with 
a slender figure, light hair, a fair complexion, 
and a pleasant, smiling countenance. 

His ubiquity and politeness almost exceed 
those of Colonel Phipps ; sometimes he has a 
staff of office, sometimes it is the plate for con- 
tributions, sometimes a supply of biscuits for 
the ladies, sometimes a note to or from one of 
the speakers, but always something ; he is 
ever active, ever well-employed. I think he 
may fairly be called the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Exeter Hall amateur police. 

He does not often speak ; his voice is not 
loud, neither is his style very animated ; his 
usual activity seems then to desert him, and 
when he addresses the audience, he speaks 
rather slowly, and in a very subdued manner. 



Never, while my ears retain the power of 
sensation, will they forget to tingle at the 
name of Mr. John Hockin, more familiarly 
known as " the Brummageia IB^^u^^mVO^r 
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I have heard loud voices, powerful voices, 
nay, stentorian voices; but none ever greeted 
my auditory nerves which could merit to be 
called more than moderate when contrasted 
with his. Even Captain William Wellesley's 
speaking-trumpet of a voice will not stand a 
comparison with it. It has, moreover, this 
wonderful peculiarity, that the louder it is 
raised, the more distinct becomes its articula- 
tion. At the greatest distance every word is 
as perfect as though spoken into your ears. 

If I might venture to parody a splendid 
passage of a splendid poet, I would open 
Milman's '* Fall of Jerusalem," and quote 
thus, " loith variations" — 

" It seemed. 
As tho* the * loud and deafening' thunder spake. 
With the articulate voice of man, and said, 
* Let us be temperate ! ! I ' " 

Yes, this most intemperate of voices was 
raised at a Temperance meeting. 

I had gone into the Hall in the beginning of 
the day, with a friend, who was anxious to see 
some expected speaker. We saw the Bishops 
of London and Chester, Lord Teignmouth, 
and others, but not the person we sought; 
and as some inaudible gentleman was speak- 
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ing, we soon departed, glad to escape the 
excessive crowd, and want of air. We then 
passed some time in the Lower Hall, where 
another meeting was going on, and after an 
excellent speech from Mr. Beamish, we left 
the room, to return home ; but we had scarcely 
reached the main cross passage, when we be- 
came sensible of an extraordinary sound, as 
though some energetic proclamation were 
being made in our very ears. We stopped to 
listen, but could not determine whence the 
noise came. We only knew that we had 
never before heard a similar one. We went 
up stairs, thinking that something extraordi- 
nary was taking place in the first-floor gallery ; 
but we were astonished, on reaching that spot, 
to find the voice as fia.r off as ever. 

We now turned towards the Great Hall 
and found that it was a speech being delivered 
there, and of which we clearly heard some 
words, we being on the outside of its walls. 
Determined to examine into the phenomenon, 
and knowing that the best approaches were 
too full to be attempted, we ascended the 
upper stairs, and on entering at the top of the 
raised seats, we found that the immense volume 
of sound proceeded firom a ^laxVL) w!^Cv^^^c^^^ 
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man, who stood on the platform, haranguing 
the multitude in tones of living thunder ; 
bestowing, at the same tinie, by way of em- 
phasis, such tremendous blows on the platform 
rail with his clenched fist, as he had been 
wont to deal upon his anvil, in the way of 
his calling; for it was indeed no other than 
John Hockin, the chain and anchorsmith, the 
reformed drunkard, and at that time, the 
overwhelming ckeval de bataille of the Tem- 
perance Society. 

We looked at each other, sat down, and 
listened. 

His language was plain and coarse, but not 
ungrammatical, and he continued to detail 
facts, and to put vehement interrogatories to his 
hearers, all at the same pitch of voice ; so that 
if we had remained on the outside, we need 
not have lost one word of what he said. 

Some of his narratives had a sufficient lack 
of refinement about them, and as others al- 
most trenched on the confines of propriety, 
nothing could be more amusing than to watch 
the effect on those around him. 

TheHBishop of Chester was in the chair, 
and while some looked up in amazement, and 
some looked down in a vain pretence of not 
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hearing what the deaf must have heard, while 
some looked fatigued, and some looked annoy- 
ed, (among whom Lord Teignmouth's curly 
hair, uneasy look, and fidgetting movements 
were conspicuous,) the good Bishop, in the 
best possible spirit, laughed, nodded, and 
cheered, and evidently regarded the exhibition 
as quite unique^ and admirable in its kind. 

Place the Bishop of Chester where you will, 
he always finds his proper level, and always 
keeps it ; he takes all in good part, and never 
loses either his temper or self-possession. I 
doubt, however, whether his Lordship's ears 
have ever forgotten Mr. John Hockin. 

I only wonder how he, and the other sitters 
of that platform, survived the infliction, with- 
out a permanent deafness. 

Such a Niagara of an orator I never before 
heard, nor do I desire ever to hear such ano- 
ther. 



FINIS. 
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